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APARTMENTS, 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
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FEMPERANCE HOTE, 


12, Bishopagate Street Without, London, B.C. 
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Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Haterior, London.” 


8. G@ OCHALELEY & SONS, Prorzrerons, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
MIDLEND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-a ted amily Hotel and fing 

House. lectrio ; Excellent 


Tariff moderate. ‘Banos $0 all perie, Bpeois Special 
boarding terms. Apply—Manaczness. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance eee aoe 
HOUME, exstseet on ——— — Home 
comforts. 42s. to 528.64. inclusive. weekly. 

Not far from Turkish Baths. Tosk-uy tor epelen: 


Wiss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: OOMFORT. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


Phe information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
marriead to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Anzimson, 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London,W., in 
retarn for a Postal Order for 1s, 2d, 


TEACHING BY POST. 


LADIES anxious to continue their studies 
may join— 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
for Art, Mopzrn Lanevacess, all Eneusx Svs- 
sects, Latm and Greex, MaTHematics, PaILosoPHy 
and Scrence. 


SPECIAL BROWNING CLASS. 


Elementary Courses also arranged. 
Term begins Janvazy 5tH—10rH. 


Intending students should write now for 
particulars to Miss 8. E. Munnar, St. George’s 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


GTRAND, LONDON.—A lady who rents the 

whole of the first floor in premises in the 
best part of the Strand, will let a cosy little 
den, furnished, fitted with gas fire, and partial 
use of adjoining room, for £40 yearly, or would 
let to Provincial Societies for occasional inter- 
views and as a London postal address. 

‘““B, B.,” Office of this paper. 


DON’T COUGH-—JUST USE 
DON’T COUGH-JUST USE 


“A Smmpte Facr.” There is absolutel: 
no remedy that is so speedy in giving relief, 
so certain to cure, and yet the most elicate 

can take them. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


** Any DocToR WILL TELL you” there is no 
better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; they will 
cure, and they will not anare your health. 
Sold everywhere in 133d. tins, 


THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 
THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 

cof parents are secret, and so are 
tai lel and fears; they cannot utter the 

no sles Goce: 

* * 

THERE are wal three classes of men—the 
—— the stationary, and the progressive. 
—Lawvater. 


* * * 


Tue test of civilization is the estimate of 
women.—G. W. Curtis. 


* * * 


I sarp it in the meadow path, 

I said it on the mountain stairs— 
The best things any mortal hath 
every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us an ‘within— 
Life with its unlocked treasuries, 
God's riches—are for all to win. 


* * % 


Couracs is a sort of armour to the mind, 
and keeps an unwelcome impression from 
driving too deep into a He that 
stands bold and strong, is not so pushed 
down. However, when the enemy apn hard, 
and a man has a great deal to spple. with, 
something will be felt i in spite of aft e bravery 

le. To bear pain decently is a good 
sign of inward strength, and an undoubted proof 


a great mind. 
— 


Some are in the habit of shouting ‘‘ No sur 
render ;”’ but I say we should all surrender; 
we should surrender our passions, and our pre- 
judices, and our uncharitableness towards 
others. We should seek to win as much as we 
can from the common humanity of our adver- 
saries. The good and the wise will pursue this 
course, and they will succeed, whilst the 
treacherous, the arrogant, and the intolerant, 
will dwindle far behin in the march, and will 

of self-contention, instead of coming up 
to win the laurels.—Bam/ford. 


BIDE YOUR TIME. 
Wuen fortune treats you slightingly 
And everything goes apbien, 
Remember that you still are fre 
To labour and be eee, 
To him who bravely does his part, 
Misfortune is no crime, 
Just hold your grip and keep your heart 
And learn to bide your time. 


oA surest road to greatness lies 
ugh hard and patient work, 
The pm ous name that never dies 
Comes not unto the shirk. 
Fame sits upon an eminence, 
A pinnacle sublime ; 
He who would win must seek her thence, 
Strive on and bide his time. 


The man of hope and energy, 
Who keeps one goal in sight, 

Who A i his way with constancy, 

some time win the fight. 

The man whose life a glory lends 
To every age and clime, 

Is he whose purpose never bends, 
Who works and bides his time. 


Go onward. O’er the Future's hills 
The dawn falls cool and sweet. 

Go onward. He can win who wills 
And bows not to defeat. 

Go onward, though your path may lie 
Through ‘calumny and slime, 

The way will brighten by and bye, 
Go on and bide your time. 


And when the fight at last is o’er, 
The toil at last is done, 

When standing on Life’s farther shore, 
Beneath her setting sun, 

Beyond the Future’s unbarred gate 
The bells of heaven chime ; 

And Justice, love and glory wait 
For him who bides his time. 
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A WEEKLY RECORD AND REVIEW FOR LADIES. 


Von. X., No. 261] 


@ Book of the our. 


———— 


FOUR LADIES ON 
MODERN 
MARKET.”’* 


It is a “ question-begging” title, this, under 
which four ladies have given their views. on 
the manner of arranging modern matrimony 
amongst the well-to-do classes of British 
society. To know something of the writers 
is an indication of how they have treated their 
topic. Miss Marie Corelli naturally offers 
us the gushing sentiment; Lady Jeune the 
conventional woman-of-the-world view; Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel common-sense so sound as to 
pass into cynicism; and Lady Malmesbury the 
light surface touch on a great problem of society 
of good talk at the dinner-table. 

Mrs. Steel was for many years in India—I 
believe she was a Government Inspectress of 
girls’ schoole—and she is so permeated with 
the spirit of the East that she no longer enters 
affably into Western life. No dream of personal 
happiness in marriage stirs the girl brides of 
India, and Mrs. Steel would have our young 
women, too, trained not to look for love and joy 
in wedding. It is dangerous for them to think of 
marriage as a means to happiness, she declares. 


‘*THE 
MARRIAGE 


vengeance ! 

“In truth we need a surer guide, a more 
bracing and wholesome gospel.” 

Such, in her opinion, is supplied by regarding 
marriage as the Eastern does, merely as the 
sanction and regulation of parenthood. But as 
Mrs. Steel is in the mood for problems, what 
would she say to that propounded by another 
novelist (Kearey, in ‘‘The Journalist”), who 
says: ‘‘ When a man marries, he knows why, for 
we have but one passion; but women may 
marry for love or maternity, and often do not 
know for which—and how if it is for mother- 
hood and that passion is never satisfied ? ” 

Mrs. Steel’s opinion that love is a selfish, low 
basis for marriage, sounds truly odd in English 
ears, but she propounds it vigorously :— 

‘““The thesis that personal emotion—call it 
what you will—is in itself sufficient to warrant 
entering into a lifelong contract into which, to 
say the least of it, many other considerations 
should enter, is a thesis which is largely 


* ‘The Modern Marriage Market,” by Marie Corelli, | 


Lady Jeune, Flora Annie Steel, and Susan, Countess of 
Malmesbury, (London: Hutchinson & Co.). Price 2s. 
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responsible for making the standard of social 
morality in the West so low. For it is low. 
Whatever the theory of twin souls may have 
done towards apes happiness, it has cer- 
tainly not enabled us to rise one whit higher in 
regard to social and conjugal morality than 
those who hold marriage to be a thing apart 
from love. 

“Women have not so learnt their rights, 
their privileges, their duties in those Eastern 
lands with which I am best acquainted. There, 
hidden under a thousand blemishes, a million 
abuses, still lingers the great trath—so un- 
palatable to our Western individualism—that 
man and woman stand related, not to each 
other, but to the immortality of their race— 
that immortality which comes to the world 
through the generations on generations of men 
and women who are born into it. There, even 
evelrbrienly Babee = has aon 80 —_ 
marriage is not a personal matter, as 
is with us; it is giants te the race. _ 

‘‘Tam not, however, going to advocate the 
Indian system here (with child- marriage, 
oun agra and sati ore in bs —_ 
weights), thou my personal experience 
taf even with polygamy superadded, the per- 
centage of ralaanall happiness derived from 
wifehood and motherhood is as high in India as 
it is in England.” 

Mrs. Steel has the advantage over most of us 
in her personal knowledge of Indian life in this 
argument; but we all know as well as she does, 
in a broad way, what are the social results in 
India on a grand scale of the system she upholds. 
They are ignorance, superstition, gross sensu- 
ality for the men and outrageous oppression 
for the women; they are feeble-bodied, small- 
natured, childish-minded men, and cowed, 
superstition-ridden, helpless women. Love 
matches turn out badly, alas! too often; but 
“by their fruits ye shall know them,” and the 
theories that have produced the English race 
need something stronger than Mrs. Steel’s 
predilections for Hindooism to overthrow 
them when we look at the Indian peoples 
produced by the opposite theories. 

Miss Corelli isas extreme an advocate for 
the sentimental basis as Mrs. Steel for the 
worldly-wise one. Mrs. Steel cries :— 

“IT would ask them what ethical difference 
there is in selling yourself for love or for money, 
if mere personal pleasure lies at the bottom of 
the bargain? I make bold to say that there is 
none. The girl who gives herself for exchange 
in pure passion is quite as mercenary as the 
one who sells herself for gold. Both claim 
their own desire, irrespective of everything but 
themselves. It is merely a question as to the 
relative ay of their ideals in regard to such 
personal pleasure.” 

But Miss Corelli calls in more dulcet tones to 
the maidens’ ears :— 

““T want you to refuse to make your bodies 
and souls the traffickable material of vulgar 
huckstering. I want you to give yourselves 
ungrudgingly, fearlessly, without a price or any 
condition whatsoever, to the men you truly 
love, and abide by the results. If love is love 
indeed, no regret can be possible. But be sure 
it 1s love—the real passion, that elevates you 
above all sordid and mean considerations of 
self, that exalts you to noble thoughts and 
nobler deeds—that keeps you faithful to the 
one vow, and moves you to take a glorious 
pride in preserving that vow’s purity. Try to 
fathom your own hearts on this vital question ; 
try to feel, to comprehend, to learn the 
responsibilities investe 


in womanhood, and | 


One Ponny Weekly. 
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never stand before God’s altar to accept a 
blessing on your if you know in 

own inmost soul that it is no marriage at all in 
the true sense of the word, but merely a 
question of convenience and sale. To do such 
a deed is the vilest blasphemy.” 


Surely here truth lies in the middle. ‘“ Love” 
is not mere “ personal pleasure,” but a belief 
in the qualities of the loved ome—“ natural 
selection,” only, no doubt, in most cases, not 
sober reason, but still something different from 
the ideas that it conveys to Mrs. Steel. On 
the other hand, we all expect our daughters 
to remember that there are other things 
to consider than mere fancy; to choose 
(so far as the choice lies with them) a 
man because of his character, his record, his 
family relationships, his prospects of providing 
for his wife and probable children in tolerable 
comfort; and we do not applaud a blind fol- 
lowing of a fancy unguided by wise and serious 
judgment. There is a happy medium between 
‘ selling one’s daughter to she highest bidder ” 
and allowing her to rush off to a class of life 
that she is unused to and unfitted for, or 
to marry @ man whose record or whose position 
does not promise fairly well for her future. 
Not pure love and not mere money, but a 
judicious combination of affection and discretion, 
is surely the ideal basis for a match. 


Lady Malmesbury, in her ladylike, quiet 
style, says much the same :— 


‘The fly, with the thousand facets of its eye, 
must be ey puzzled at times, one would 
suppose, to choose its path in life, unless its 
brain corrects the myriad images the retina 
receives. It is for us, in the same manner, to 
order and arrange the many different facts and 
sides of life which ped before our gaze. Every 
point of view should be considered, every element 
in the case weighed in the balance. To look at 
marriage from its purely romantic side, or, on 
the other hand, to bring its utilitarian aspects 
into too great relief, is unskilfully to mix the 
ingredients which go to form that compound of 
nae and intuition which we call a ripened 
judgment.” 

Perhaps the most usual and the most desirable 
course is for the daughter to look chiefly at the 
romantic and the parents at the business aspect 
of a matrimonial contract. As Lady Malmes. 
bury says :— 

“ It is certainly the plain duty of every mother 
to lay before her child the inevitable conse- 
quencés of an imprudent marriage. Most girls 
in the upper classes know nothing of the value 
of money ; they are brought up in comfortable, 
or even luxurious, homes, by parents generally 
indulgent, and are as incapable of judging of the 
merits of a possible husband as they would be 
of the points of a horse. Such a girl might, as 
likely as not, choose a high-stepping, flashy 
screw, and pay for it the ruinous price of a 
spoilt life. It is the act of a friend, though a 
painful task, to tear aside the veil which ignor- 
ance or native innocence and a pure heart tan 
before her eyes, if by so doing she can be save 
from an irretrievable blunder, the punishment 
for which is as heavy, alas! as for a crime. 

“Authority being admittedly obsolete, all a 
mother can do is to create and maintain, with 
infinite patience and affection, such an influ. 
ence over her child’s mind as will allow of the 
latter being guided aright when she comes to 
the place where two roads branch. To know 
how to look for the qualities which stand the 
wear and tear of life in common, and to learn 
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no girl is forced into a m 
a to her ee ee 
‘*No girl is forced into a marriage that is 
repugnant to her ” is too sweeping a statement, 


especially so with regard to the upper 


daughters can only receive small allowances, 
if they remain single, it is of so much import- 
ance to get them married comfortably that 
some degree of coercion is quite probable should 
they show signs of waiting to fall:in love when 
a good offer is forthcoming. Mrs. Steel, as we 
have seen, thinks that the absolute subordina- 
tion of a girl’s affection to her future business 
interests in this way is desirable. Lady Jeune 
denies that it is or can be done—and here, 
again, “truth lies in the middle.” But Lady 
Jeune owns that the mothers naturally take 
this feature of a proposal into more considera- 
tion than the daughters. 


‘¢I¢ would be useless to ask Marie Corelli 
to pause in her denunciations of the mother 
who, however much she may see her child 
suffer momentarily, prevents a marriage where 
pov would be the inevitable companion of 
@ lifetime. But she would surely not deny 
that the fas is gant pg Weert & 
marriage (however great mig e afiec- 
tion) where the whole of two lives would be 
spent in an unequal struggle with privation 
and ned. It is so easy to blame such a 
woman and inveigh against her worldly-minded- 
ness. But a mother can never forget that 
thsre are wider considerations than the present 
happiness of two people who enter into a 

e where there is barely enough for them 
to make two ends meet. The destinies of un- 
born ehildren have to be considered, and she 
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may well be justified in putting her veto on a 


contract which may bring beings into existence 
for whom no adequate provision is possible.” 


With this very practical observation we 
leave the little volume, recommending our 
readers to buy it and peruse its suggestive 
and amusing pages all through. It is in a 
good binding, and contains portraits of Lady 


Malmesbury, Lady Jeune, and Mrs. Steel. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS. 
Chloral depresses the heart and diminishes 
vitality. It has sometimes caused death. 

-Paraldelyde, often used to procure rest and 
sleep, has not so depressant an influence on the 
heart as chloral, rather lessening the number 
of heart beats; yet grave symptoms have been 


= noted in chronic paraldehyde poisoning. Among 


the more prominent have been emaciation, 
anwmia, evening rise of temperature, palpita- 


. | tion, intermittent pulse and irregular action of 


the heart, flatulence, trembling, unsteady gait, 
restlessness, sleeplessness, loss of memory, 
incoherent shoutings, stripping one’s clo‘hes 
off, illusions of seeing strange beasts, with 
delusions of persecution. — 

Phenacetin, a most excellent drug for the 
assuaging of pain and producing of sleep in 
suitable cases, has become a general favourite. 


‘| Yet in some instances, taken without know- 
ledge and discretion, it has been followed by 


dangerous circulatory disturbances and heart 


failure, calling for prompt remedial measures. 
So quickly are ease and sleep sometimes 
afforded, that I have known many good men 
and women always keep a supply of phenacetin 


tabloids in their pockets, swallowing their dose 
{sometimes several doses at once) at each new 


ache or discomfort. 

More distresing still have been the effects 
of Antipyrin on the nervous system. Here 
again we can often secure immediate ease 
and comfort in the agony of toothache (that 
‘‘ hell o’ a’ diseases,” as the poet Burns called 
it) or the torture of neuralgia. Like most 
other drugs, antipyrin is apt to lose its effect 
when taken often, and thus the dose is 
increased, til) by-and-bye, in some cases, six 
or more times the initial dose is taken ‘“ with 
a light heart,” unconscious of risk. Yet, in 
addition to the heart depression frequently 
thereby induced, the nervous system is so 
shaken and physically demoralised that the 
sufferer becomes a nervous wreck. 

So with all other drugs. Drug addiction is 
too common to-day, and it behoves all en- 
lightened reformers to set their faces as a flint 
against all tampering with drugs, while they 
are in the enjoyment of. good health. Imme- 
diate ease is often the percursor of future 
disaster. Pain is a heaven-ordained message 
that something within us is wrong. A little 
less impatience of suffering, a little more patient 
endurance of pain, will usually stiffen our moral 
tone as it will undoubtedly add to our stock of 
physical strength and vigour. 


Our Socrat OsticaTions.—Look about you; 
the products of labour are on every hand; you 
could not maintain for a moment a well- 
ordered life without them ; every object in your 
room has on it, for discerning eyes, the mark of 
ingenious tools and the pressure of laborious 
hands. Our Mary Allen West always prayed, 
among other things, when asked to say grace 
before meat, ‘‘God bless the hands that pre- 
pared this food for us.”’ She was the only 
person I ever met who seemed to have given a 
thought to those invisible human forces on 
which we are dependent for our daily bread. 

—Frances E. Willard, 
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EDINBURGH NATIONAL. 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 


SUFFRAGE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE twenty ae annual meeting of this 
society was held in Free St. Andrew’s Church 
Hall. There was a very large attendance. 

In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
M‘Laren, Mr. Cox, M.P., moved that Miss 
Louisa Stevenson should take the chair. He 
expressed his general approval of the work of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Association, and his 
sympathy with the movement. 

Mrs. M‘Laren’s letter of apology for absence 
was read :— 


“Newington House, 
Edinburgh, 

‘¢ Dear Frrenps,—I am truly sorry not to be 
with you at our annual meeting to-day. The 
weight of years forbids it, but this cannot control 
my spirit, which is warmly with you, longing 
that an earnest sense may pervade the meeting 
of duty to push forward the great cause of 
justice which has brought you together. Never 
did I feel the time more important than the 
present for women to claim a share in the 
government of the country and the world. 

“There never seems to have been a more 
remarkable time when good and evil were 
striving against each other. 

‘‘ Women ought no longer to think which 
Party they can best serve, but which Christian 
effort they can best help politically to promote. 

‘‘In the confused disturbance of nations, 
and midst ‘ rumours of war,’ we hear much of 
the ‘Open Door.’ My friends, there is a closed 
door in our own land which needs to be opened, 
and which has been closed against one-half of 
the nation, the women of our country, since the 
Reform Bill of 1832. That door needs to be 
opened which would give women a vote at our 
Parliamentary Elections. 

‘*An ‘Open Door’ in the interests of com- 
merce is a christianising thing, but there are 
great moral interests as well as commercial. 
Women work with untiring zeal in these great 
moral interests, but they have small power over 
our Parliamentary representatives for want of 
the powerful influence of the vote. 

‘“‘ Their efforts are carried up to the House of 
Commons in the form of petitions, and find a 
place in the waste-paper basket, and members 
think little more of them, as there are no votes 
dependent upon any further efforts with regard 
to them. 

‘‘ A gentleman said to me the otber day, ‘We 
are in for Tory Leaders, for no one knows how 
long ; the nation is under such a network of 
drink, owing to safe investments in breweries 
and distilleries, that the publicans can keep the 
Liberals out, no one knows how long, and we 
have no help for it.’ ‘Excuse me,’ I said, 
‘there is a help for it. Give women the fran- 
chise, so that the vast army of temperance 
women could counteract the votes of the pub- 
licans at a general election. Yet it seems to 
me both parties are so much alike that it 
hardly matters which is in power, and I hope 
the publicans will keep the Tories in long 
enough to force the so-called Liberals (for no 
party is truly liberal who would deny justice to 
half the nation) to open their eyes to the need of 
enfranchising women in the hope, if for no 
higher reason, than to help themselves once 
more into power.’ My friend was silent, and 
then replied, ‘I would rather not discuss this 
question with you, as you are so much my 
senior in life,’ and so got out of his difficulty. 

‘‘ Tf women were truer to their calling, what 
good could they not do in the interests of 
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righteousness if that Parliamentary door were | courtesy, and she thought no woman need 


opened, which is closed against them simply 
through prejudice and long custom ? 


‘* Let me ask each woman present to feel it a 
personal duty to do all she can to unbar this 
heavily shut door, which would give justice to 
women and increase their power for good as 
well as strengthen their own character, and 
cause them to be much more esteemed by men 
—young and old. 

‘‘T am yours, with much affectionate feeling, 

‘* PRISCILLA BrigHT M‘LaREN.” 


The following letter from Mr. Charles J. 
Guthrie was also read ;— 


‘618, Royal Circus, 21st Nov., 1898. 
‘Dear Miss Mirnsvax,—i have very in- 
teresting recollections of Woman's Suffrage 
Meetings, at least one under the revered and 
pei presidence of Mrs. M‘Laren, who herself 
sufficient to make the exclusion of women 
from the Parliamentary franchise absurd. 

‘* I wish I could have been present on Wed- 
nesday, but engagements at Court make it 
impossible. My only eng reg the ques- 
tion is that expressed by the late Lord Bram- 
well in deciding a case in the House of Lords, 
when he said, ‘My Lords, the only doubt I 
have felt in deciding for the plaintiff is that I 
can see nothing to said on the other side !’ 
— Yours sincerely, 

‘* CuaRLEs J. GUTHRIE.” 


Miss Methven read the financial statement 
and secretary's report. 

Miss Louisa Stevenson, after expressing her 
regret at the absence of Mrs. M‘Laren, moved 
Resolution I.—‘‘That the meeting adopt the 
rey and direct that it be printed and circu- 

Miss Stevenson said there were several 
points in that report to which she would like to 
call their attention, but it would be impossible 
to do more than allude to one or two. Of 
course, during the last two years the great 
event in the history of the Woman's Suffrage 
movement was the passing of a Bill by a 
majority of 71 in the House of Commons in 
favour of Woman’s Suffrage. She reminded 
them that that 71 did not include 16 members 
absent from the division, but known to be 
friendly, amongst whom was Mr. Villiers, the 
Father of the House of Commons, who for 
20 years had steadily supported a Bill in favour 
of the enfranchisement of women. That event 
was one upon which they had every reason 
to congratulate themselves. She again recalled 
the very great honour which she held to 
have been done to the Woman's Suffrage 
Movement from the fact that a petition 
bearing 257,000 signatures was allowed to 
be exhibited in Westminster Hall, that mem- 
bers of the House of Commons might 
come and see the names of their constituents 
who supported it. She was not aware that in 
the whole history of England any association, 
or any society, or committee ever had the 
honour of exhibiting their petitions in West- 
minster Hall. The fact of this having been 
done lent a lustre to the Woman’s Sufirage 
movement. (Applause.) Another point in the 
report to which she would call their attention 
was the formation of the National Union of 
Woman’s Suffrage Societies. She was glad to 
say that party politics had been absolutely 
abolished in this campaign to obtain Woman's 
Suffrage. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
John Smith, and carried unanimously. 

Miss Hadwen moved the next resolution— 
‘That any measure dealing with representation 
should include Woman’s Suffrage.” Speaking of 
her own recent candidature for the Parish 
Council, she said she had proved the error of 
the idea that women would find going into the 
turmoil of an election or of political life 
extremely disagreeable, and that it would tend 
to rob them of their refinement, of their domestic 
qualities, and of everything, in fact, that made 
women amiable. Now, she could truly say 
that during the contest she had met with 
nothing but the greatest kindness and greatest , 
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Miss Mair, in seconding the resolution, gave 
@ brief sketch of the position of women in 
regard to the franchise from the early Saxon 
times, in which she ted out that in the 

+ Reform Bill of 1882 women were for the 
time explicitly excluded from the franchise, 
and that y therefore pooutple @ worse 
0 gg position now than they ever done 
fore. She asked why women should pay 
taxes, and yet not have the privilege of voting. 
She did not think it was from an sh feeling 
or wish to come forward that women were 
anxious to get this vote. The want of it 
weighed on their whole lives, and they had 
to work under great difficulties through 
not being able to give direct expression 
their opinions. She believed it was true that in 
Manchester, or any of those large Lancashire 
towns, the total wages earned by women in the 
cotton mills were actually in excess of the 
wages earned by the men. There were more 
women engaged ten years in the cotton 
trade than men, and they had to. full all the 
duties that men did, and yet had no vote. She 
hoped the women present would never allow 
the matter to be slightingly spoken of in their 
resence, but would always speak up in its 
vour. She should deprecate very much the 
predictions that were sometimes made that if 
women had the franchise it would increase 
one party more than another. Women were as 
diversified in their opinions as men, and were 
their Parliamentary enfranchisement secured, 
it would be found that some votes would 
be recorded by women on the Conservative side 
and some on the Liberal. She thought that in 
uestions such as Church Disestablishment, 
ocal Veto, or the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, 
women ought to be able to give expression to 
their opinion as men were doing. She had much 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Miss Flora Stevenson said that nothi 
hindered a good cause more than apathy, an 
she hoped that every woman present would 
make up her mind whether or not she was in 
favour of this movement, and if she found no 
reasonable grounds for being opposed to it, that 
she would give it her loyal, hearty support. 

The resolution was carried, and votes of 
thanks concluded the meeting. 


FIGHT IT OUT. 
By WILL CARLETON. 


Doss destruction seem to lurk 
All about ? 

Don’t believe it! go to work ! 

Fight it out! 

Danger often turns and flies 

From a steady pair of eyes ; 

Ruin always camps apart 

From an undefeated heart. 

In the spirit there is much— 
Do not doubt— 

That the world can never touch ; 
Fight it out! 


Do the portals of your brain 
Freedom lack ? 

Never let them thus remain ; 
Push them back ! 

Do not give the efforts o’er, 

If they number half a score ; 

When a hundred of them fail, 

Then a thousand may prevail. 

Germs beneath a clod must lie, 
Ere they sprout ! 

You may blossom by-and-bye 
Fight it out. 


405 
‘*| DON’T UNDERSTAND 
BUSINESS.”’ 
By Emmy Him. 


How often one has heard it said by women who 
were responsible for the management of at 
least a certain amount of money, “I don't 
understand business.” The natural rejoinder 
is, “‘ Then you ought to if you have anything to 
do with it.” But it sounds a little blunt to say 
so, and it is not at all the kind of answer that 
is generally expected. Certainly it is not in 
those cases where the assertion is not so much 
@ candid confession of ignorance, with a desire 
for enlightenment, as a lofty disdain for any- 
thing savouring of money-getting, or a so-called 
lady-like disclaimer of being acquainted with 
anything so unfeminine as business. 


That was once held to be men’s work, and 
women should not presume to meddle with it. 
At the beginning of the century—at least 
according to the writers of the period—fear, or 
rather a sort of ‘brainless apprehension,” 
seemed to be one of the attributes of a lady, 
and a liability to faint was the distinguishing 
mark of a fashionable belle. That phase passed 
away, never to return. Weakness of health 
became discarded as having no claim to interest, 
except in so far as it was heroically endured or 
struggled against; but fora time weakness of 
understanding took its place. Is it not the 
tradition of this which still survives in the 
phrase, often un ly used, “I don’t 
‘understand business”? No doubt it is a con- 
venient excuse for making mistakes, or for not 
having mastered what one had to deal with; 
but, qui s’excuse s'accwse, and why confess to 
incapacity or ignorance instead of trying to 
remedy them ? 

The late secretary of a London gas com. 
pany once said to his daughter—then a young 
girl—that the Money Market article in the 
Times was mere A B Cif she would but give 
her mind to it. Does not much of what is 
vaguely termed business come under the same 
category, and simply require a careful applica- 
tion of the mental powers? The compre- 
hensive term “ business ” includes the practical 
conduct of the affairs of life, whether small or 
great, whether of the individual or the house- 
hold. In these days it is surely absurd for 
anyone past the jeune fille stage to affect to 
know nothing of such matters. Indeed, the 
young schoolgirl going off every morning by a 
“daily bread” train, or steering her way through 
traffic on her bicycle, and arriving at the minute 
for the roll-call, is a most business-like little 
body. 

Nothing does more to foster the idea among 
women themselves that they don’t and can’t 
understand businessthan the mistaken kindness 
of men in keeping all knowledge of it from their 
wives and sisters. A sort of wall is set up 
between what men and what women are to 
know. But on one side it is sometimes a case 
of ‘‘Thine is mine, but mine’s my own.” No 
questions are to be asked about how the money 
comes, but no limit is set to the inquiry into 
the manner of its spending. The supply may 
be irregular, or diminishing, aud the only 
explanation vouchsafed is that ‘‘ Business is 
bad.” Or still worse, business fails; like a bolt 
from the blue the crash comes, and the energy 
and common-sense displayed by the wife may 
show how much latent business capacity has 
been disregarded. 


The successful conduct of a household is 


especially a matter of business. It requires 


foresight, forethought, vigilance, accurate 
knowledge, judgment; and, in a large estab- 
lishment, just as in a commercial concern, 
tact and good temper in directing the action of 
subordinates. The households that “run on 
wheels " are generally those in which women 
of good mental grasp are at the head. 


A London bank manager told the present 
writer that he met with numbers of ladies 
left sole executrixes of considerable proper- 
ties, but with no more notion of business 
than a baby. Now, what a humiliating and 
what a dangerous position this in! Humiliating 
_ to have to undertake duties for which ane is 
unprepared ; dangerous because sharpers are 
ever in readiness to prey upon the ignorant. 
How can a man die easy, leaving his wife to 
face ‘such a position! What to him has been 
_ a the “breath of his nostrils” all his life 
has been suffered to touch with its 
lightest ripple the even surface of his wife's 
existence. Things that are self-evident to 
him because he has always been doing them, 
are. a puzzle and bewilderment to one 
who has scarcely heard of them before. He 
would be in the same’ case himself were he 
suddenly planged into affairs in middle life 
instead of being trained to them from his 
boyhood. 

The position of ladies left with the manage- 
ment of property is often unnecessarily com- 
plicated by the nature of the property. There 
are some kinds which can be dealt with by any 
person possessed of common sense who will 
give a little time and care to their comprehen- 
sion. There are others which require a great 
- deal of sound: and special knowledge, and 
some good fortune. One of the most obvious 
examples of these is house property. It is 
a curious fact that there are certain under- 
takings which are themselves far from. simple, 
but which many people seem to think can be 
managed intuitively. One of these is the 
ownership and letting of houses. If this be not 
‘the supposition, how is it that this kind of 
property is so often left at the disposal of those 
who know nothing about it, and not unfre- 
quently as the main, if not sole, source of their 
income? Just as it seems to be imagined that 
anybody can “run” a lodging or boarding-house, 
80, apparently, is it supposed that anyone can 
let a house. What other explanation is there 
for the fact of so many women being left with 
that most troublesome and precarious 0% all 
forms of estate ? A 

It were, indeed, a laudable ambition for young 
married couples and other householders to 
become the owners of their home. But this is 
quite a different thing to depending for income 
on the rent of houses lived in by other people. 
Nothing is so like building upon sand. Neigh- 
bourhoods change with marvellous rapidity. 
The meadows that afforded such a pleasant 
outlook become covered -by the jerry 
builder; shops draw obtrusively near. Every 
year adds something fresh to the appliances for 
minor luxuries, and these are quickly cheapened 
and brought within the reach of everyone who 
will take a newly-built house. Thus, a well 

and expensively-built abode that for several 
years has realised a rental of say £80 or £100 
@ year may easily stand empty for four or five 
years, because it is not in the latest style or 
the surroundings have deteriorated. It may be 
a leasehold, and a ground rent of £10 or £12 
may have to be paid; then, when it is let, it 
will probably be at a reduced rental, and after 
a large outlay on repairs and decoration. Or, 
supposing it is a house that is never unlet—and 
there are a few such lucky cases—the owner 
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may have at any moment to comply with the 
ever-changing and increasing requirements of 
the Local Government Board in the matter of 
sanitation, to say nothing of urgent requests 
from tenants for papering and painting or the 
instant repair of leaking roofs or burst water- 
pipes. Or, if the house happen to have been 
built at the period when the jerry-builder was 
in the height of his glory, the long and costly 
process known as underpinning may be neces- 
sary, with the result that the house is 
uninhabitable for a quarter of a year. How is 
@ person who “ does not understand business ” 
to deal with all these difficult and complicated 
matters, trenching often, as in the case of 
tenants who don’t pay, on the domain of the 
lawyer? How many handsome fortunes have 
vanished in bricks and mortar ? 

Some men, anxious for the welfare of their 
daughters and grand-children, leave everything 
in trust, the fiduciaries often being the male 
members of the family, who from the mere fact 
of being men are supposed to be more fitted to 
manage affairs than women who “ don’t under- 
stand business.” Unhappily, but too many 
instances are within the knowledge of most of 
us of sisters’ portions squandered in specula- 
tions, or voluntarily surrendered by the ladies 
to assist the business, or, it may be, pay the 
debts of their supposed protectors! In how 
many cases would the testator turn in his grave 
could he behold the monetary calamities of 
those near and dear to him, for whom, by 
a life of industry, he made ample provision, but 
which those, whose business it was to guerd it, 
had dissipated ? 

Or the trustees may manage the property 
with the most exemplary prudence, but they 
may fall ill or die, and who can answer for 
their successors? Perhaps some friend of the 
family may be asked to serve, but if he isa 
prudent man he will read the Trustees Acts of 
1898 and 1394, and decline the honour. If he 
is nota prudent man the trust will be better 
without him. All this surely points to the 
necessity of women being equipped to manage 
their own affairs. 

A lady who was carrying on a business enter- 
prise complicated with a good many technical 
difficulties, asked whence she gained her ex- 
perience, replied that she had acquired it in 
helping her father manage his estate. This is 
the sort of apprenticeship which women need, 
and which it would be the truest kindness to 
give them. If the same measure of care and 
attention often so largely bestowed on outside 
objects were devoted to mastering their own 
affairs, or what were likely to become such, 
and if men would do their best to encourage, 
instead of, as they so often do, hindering any 
such attempt, there would be fewer cases of 
lady-like poverty. 

Now that the employment of women in all 
kinds of businesses is becoming more and more 
general, and classes are held for business train- 
ing, and many ladies are at the head of their 
own businesses, the less robust-minded may 
feel that they are running with the stream, not 
fighting a strong counter-current as their 
pioneer sisters of three or four decades ago 
had to fight. 

Of course individual capacity for business, as 
for everything else, is necessarily an ever- 
varying quantity, but women need not resolutely 
set their faces on the side of ignorance and 
incompetence. They will find their real interests 
lie in resolutely determining to understand 
whatever concerns the business of life, remem- 
bering, as the poet hath it, that there must be 
‘‘two in council,” as well as ‘‘two beside the 
hearth.” 


| 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 
A reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
By Witiiam THompPson. 


(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER II. (Continued.) 


“ The general argument of James Mill’s ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is fownded on the 
universal love of power, of all hwman beings; 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


Even by the civil and criminal laws of all 
countries, advanced ever so little beyond 
barbarism, is a flat contradiction given to an 
assumpticn of an identity, or involving of 
interests between adult daughters and their 
fathers. Daughters of legal age have generally 
the same nominal legal protection from the 
personal violence and restraints of fathers that 
sons of the same age enjoy ; and this protection 
is the same or nearly the same against fathers 
as against any other individuals. Any property 
also they may acquire by gifts or otherwise, 
belongs to themselves, and can no more be 
directly invaded by the fathers than by any other 
persons. Though it be true that the indirect 
influence of fathers over theic daughters, 
resulting from habits in education, from the 
possession of knowledge and wealth, and from 
public opinion, reduce these nominal legal 
protections to little more than abstract points 
of philosophy as to the real independence of 
daughters, yet the very existence of such legal 
protection is an admission of evils to be guarded 
against of the “ universal inclination of those 
possessing power without checks,” fathers or 
others, ‘‘ to use that power for their own exclu- 
sive interest,” though not quite to the extent of 
reducing those subjected to it to a state of 
destitution equal to that of the slaves in the 
West Indies ! 

A cloud of obscurity is wont to be thrown 
over this question of identity, or involving, of 
interests. No expression is more general or 
vague, or liable to a greater variety of meanings. 
So much the better is it adapted to the pur- 
poses of sophistry and oppression. There is 
an identity of interest between all human 
beings of all nations, were they enlightened 
enough, in spite of the prejudices of education 
and pernicious institutions moulding their 
actions and minds, to perceive it. There is an 
identity of interest, less confined and less 
difficult of ordinary comprehension, between 
all the members, though amounting to many 
millions, male and female, of the same political 
community. There is a still stronger and 
plainer identity of interest between those of the 
same province or town, from circumstances, 
increasing in number as the circle lessens, 
affecting the well-being of each individual 
within such circle. A still stronger and more 
palpable identity of interest prevails between 
members of the same family; as separated 
from every other family by its individual stock 
of wealth, the result of the combined exertions 
of the family, resting on the common feeling of 
a still increased number of pleasures and pains. 
But even this identity of interest, in the ordi- 
nary, apparent acceptation of the term, extends 
but to the mere surface of the causes which 
operate on individual happiness. 


It is the general interest of the family, as it 
is of the town, the province, the nation, the 
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universe, that as great a quantity of the articles 
of wealth and all other means of happiness as 
possible should be attainable by the whole uni- 
verse, nation, province, town, or family respec- 
tively. But this general interest attained, a 
second question springs up as to the distribution 
of these means of happiness. Each nation, 
esch province, each town, each family wishes 
to obtain as large a share as possible of 
all these means of happiness. But does the 
tendency to division of interests stop here ? By 
nomeans. It must proceed, and ought to proceed, 
until it is brought home to every individual of 
every family. There is no such thing- as a 
general, abstract happiness. ll happiness is 
made up of that of individuals. To delude 
individuals from their just claim to personal 
happiness, politicians, priests, and statesmen 
have pleaded oft many fraudulent expressions, 
as the “ interest of the State,” of ‘‘ the Church,” 
of the “national glory,” of the “ national 
wealth,” etc., meaning always their own indi- 
vidual interest. Within the bosom of families 
this individual interest dwells, there it must be 
sought out and individually permitted. 

Should wealth and all other means of happi- 
ness exist in ever such profusion in a family, 
as in a nation, little is done as to happiness 
until these means are rightly distributed. If 
an equal share of these do not fall to every 
individual according to the wants and capa- 
bilities of enjoyment, an equal share of all the 
means of happiness, and more particularly and 
above all, an equal share of the power of se/f- 
government, an ingredient without which neither 
intelligence, morality, nor happiness can exist ; 
the absolute mass of the means of happiness is 
not in the remotest degree an index of the 
quantum of happiness enjoyed by that family. 

It is impossible that the happiness of any 
individual should be, strictly speaking, involved 
in that of another, from dissimilarity of consti- 
tution, from moral and physical causes, more 
particularly where the organisation in some 
respects differs. Shades of variety of views 
and tastes must occasionally prevail, but even 
if these dissimilarities did not exist, the very 
act of placing the means of happiness or the 
command of the actions of the one in dependence 
on the pleasure of the other, would break the 
charm and destroy the identity of interest. 
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Strong affection or improved reason may, where 
perfect equality prevails, lead to an identifica- 
tion of interest ; for power not being invested 
in such case, in the hands of either over the 
other, mutual respect and persuasion must 
be resorted to, to induce harmony of will. 
But the moment the power is given to 
either, it is an absolute contradiction in 
terms to speak of identity of interest: for if 
the identity existed, there would be no need of 
power to enforce obedience. To produce a real 
identity of interest between any two individuals : 
first, all power to injure or molest must be 
taken away equally from both: next, benevo- 
lence and reason must have been so comprehen. 
sively cultivated by both ; that they shall both 
perceive that it is their mutual interest to 
promote in everything the real happiness of 
each other. If the “Article” will gravely 
maintain that such a state of things exists 
between adult daughters and fathers in any 
part of the world, it may still continue, in its 
next edition, the astounding assertion that the 
interest of daughters is involved in that of their 


fathers. 


The gross, the vague interest, because it is 
the only one that exists, in which there is 
anything analogous to an identity of interest, 
as alluded to by that‘ Article,” between the 
daughters and the father, must be that which 
depends on the increasing or decreasing wealth 
of the master of the family, and owner of all 
the wealth, to be distributed in whatever 
manner that master thinks fit, amongst its 
members. Whatever may be the absolute 
inequality of the shares of wealth, and other 
means of happiness, dealt out to the different 
members of the family, the share of each, 
however absolutely dissimilar, would most pro- 
bably be increased by the abundance and good 
nature which prosperous circumstances are 
wont to produce, and would be apt to be 
lessened by the opposite circumstances arising 
from ill-success. In other words, the treatment 
of the individual members of the family—sons 
daughters, wives, servants, slaves, and all other 
denominations of sentient beings—may be im- 
proved by the prosperity of the affairs of the 
master, or deteriorated by his reverses or change 
of character. But what has this to do with 
individual identity of interest, with an equality 


of happiness necessarily co-existing between 
two individuals, so that in promoting the one, 
that of the other should be promoted in an 
equal degree ? 

(To be continued.) 


SHADOWS ON THE 
HEARTH. 


A sritTte thing is our earthly happiness— 
brittle as some thin vase of Venetian glass; 
and yet neither anxiety nor sorrow, nor the 
dart of death, which is mightier than the oak- 
cleaving thunderbolt, can shatter a thing even 
so brittle as the earthly happiness of our poor 
little homes, if we place that happiness under 
the care of God. But though neither anguish 
nor death can break it with all their violence, 
sin can break it with a touch; and selfishness 
can shatter it, just as there are acids which 
will shiver the Venetian glass. Sin and 
selfishness—God’s balm does not heal in this 
world the ravages which they cause! Drink, 
unbridled passions, absorbing egotism, head- 
strong indifference; these are fatal to the 
happiness of any home. Where these are, 
there indeed the wedded calm of homes is 
disastrously ruined. Self-assertion, self-will, 
the inability to’ bear and forbear, the refusal 
to bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ, the absence of healing, holy, 
self-abnegating tenderness—these are indeed 
the beginning of troubles. Too many know it 
by bitter experience. They see the fires of 


-hell redden upon their hearth, and coldness 


succeed to love, and cruelty to coldness; and if 
drink comes in, as it often does, in such cases, 
brutalism succeeds to cruelty. But even short 
of these immeasurable calamities— 


Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet, in a sunny hour, fall off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity. 


‘* Better,” says Solomon, “is a dinner of 
herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.”— Dean Farrar, D.D 
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it is imperatively neces that parents 
should be andat a Sbligetion ‘o eall in 
medical assistance. If it were permitted 
for children to die and be buried away 
without supervision of their treatment by 
independent witnesses, such as medical 
men or women, the door would be opened 
to child-murder by neglect, to a frightful 
roy i But the case of grown-up 
‘Peculiar People,” or members of that 
latest development of the same idea, 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The two decisions recently given on the 
obligation to call in an orthodox doctor in 
sickness, and “die scientifically,” are not 
so conflicting as at first sight they may 
seem, since in the one case the question 
was raised with regard to a child of tender 
years, and in the other case with reference 
to a full-grown man in possession of his 
intellect, and acting of his own free will 
in refusing the further attendance of a 
medical practitioner. It is to be hoped 
that both decisions will be upheld as good 
law, and that parents must have a doctor for 
children, while adults may please them- 
selves. We may have every sympathy 
with the ‘‘ Peculiar People ’’ in their belief 
that everything in sickness should be 
trusted to God, and that it is objection- 
able, as questioning His power, to do any- 
thing further than pray for the sick ; but, 
at the same time, we must perceive that 
‘while this may be a genuine belief with 
them, and may be accompanied with every 
possible care and attention to a sick child 
apart from medical attendance, yet for the 
protection of helpless children as a class, 


in other days. 


of the diseased blood of animals; and 
already, though but new, this practice is 
showing signs of decadence, as will 


unquestioning faith with which it has been 


received is not based on scientific reasoning, 
but is only similar to that faith and hope 
with which bleeding, mercurialising, and 
other fashions have 


n seized upon and 
ardently believed in by doctors and sufferers 
One might suppose that 
there were a few points in medicine that 


were established, butit appears increasingly 
doubtful whether there are actually any 
facts connected with drugging that are 
‘| clear beyond dispute, or based upon grounds 


that are truly scientific, and therefore not 
to be denied, and not merely conjecture. 


ica. | When I have dared to express medical 


scepticism to professional people, and they 


have said reproachfully, ‘‘Do you mean 


that you do not believe in any drugs?” I 
have commonly answered, ‘‘ Apparently 
there are a few whose action is to be trusted. 
For instance, quinine is no doubt invaluable 
in malarial fever.”” But now, behold! this 
very week, I have read that a German 
scientist has just proved that the great 
cause of the fatality of malarial fever is 
the practice of giving quinine to Europeans 
when attacked by it, and that it is that 
custom alone which makes it more fatal to 
them than to the natives! This may or 
may not be true, but it is an illustration of 
the fact that there is nothing fixed in 
medicine. 
* *  & 

Candid physicians will own that drugs 
are prescribed in the vast majority of cases 
of illness enly for the sake of appearing to 
do something ; and that the true value of 
the physician’s attendance in illness (apart 
from surgical aid, of course) consists almost 
entirely in the various directions which he 
is able to wisely give as to diet, tempera- 
ture, and other points of nursing, or rather 
of hygiene, and in the degree in which he 
is able to support and encourage the mind 
of the sufferer and his friends, to inspire 
the patient with hope and confidence, and 
to give a favourable turn to his thoughts 
and expectations. But what is this last, 
this moral benefit, but faith healing, differ- 
ing from that of ‘Christian Science’’ in 
that it depends upon the degree to which 
the doctor can inspire confidence in him- 
self instead of a more abstract faith in the 
overruling power and constant watchful- 
ness of Providence? Till medicine attains 
more certainty, then, surely if it please a 
full-grown man or woman to decline the 


Services of the medical profession, and to 
rely instead upon the mental ministrations 
of the leaders cf ‘‘ Christian Scientists,’ 
or the elders of the ‘‘ Peculiar People,” 
there can be no valid reason for the law 
interfering, either by compelling the living 
patient to see and obey a doctor, or by the 
more round-about method, which has just 
been tried, of prosecuting his friends and 
attendants on his death for manslaughter 
because they allowed him to dispense with 
obedience to a doctor. 
* * * 

It was preposterous that a charge of 
manslaughter should have been brought 
against Kate Lyon, the woman who lived 
with Harold Frederic as his wife, on no 
other basis than that the doctor had ordered 
him not to smoke, and that nevertheless 
she in response to his request brought him 
three cigars into the garden! She, it is 
true, was not his wife, but if the refusal 
to disobey a sick man’s wishes is pun- 
ishable by law as manslaughter, the 


be| duty thus imposed to refuse to obey a 
further referred to later on; while the 


sick man would rest with greater force 
still upon a wife, and then what becomes 
of the obedience of the marriage service ? 
The fact is that no woman dependent 
upon a_ strong-willed man, who was 
resolved to smoke, although his doctor had 
advieed him not to, would dare to refuse to 
obey his order to bring him his cigars ; 
and if women were to be dragged up for 
trial for manslaughter because the men of 
their households when ill had not done all 
the doctor ordered, the plight of many an 
obedient wife and dutiful daughter would 
be adifficult oneindeed! Fancy saying ‘I 
shan’t” in reply to some order from an 
obstinate and hot-tempered lord and 
master who happened to be ill! . 
* * * 


The case is an illustration of how the 
medical profession in this materialistic age 
is setting up exactly the same sort of 
claims to absolute power, and authority 
beyond question, which used to be made 
by priests in times when supernaturalism 
hold sway. The excuse for religious perse- 
cution in all ages has been the same sort of 
excuse, but a stronger one than can 
possibly be offered for this attempt to 
persecute people into the employment 
of doctor’s drugs and methods. The old 
Roman persecutors of the early Christians, 
the Inquisitors who tortured the Pro- 
testants, the Catholic Queen and her 
bishops who lighted the fires of Smith- 
field, the Churchmen who fined and 
imprisoned Nonconformists—all main- 
tained that in so doing they were acting 
mercifully to the community. Were they 
not merely stopping the spread of practices 
and beliefs that would lead to the sub- 
version of all morals, and the everlasting 
destruction of men’s souls? truly, things 
far more important than merely keeping 
alive by force in this world people who 
perversely prefer to refuse the nostrums 
offered them, even although threatened 
with bodily death as a consequence! But 
when the principles of liberty have secured 
the right of individuals to believe and to 
worship as they please, so taking their own 
risks as to their eternal fate, and does not 
“er them to seek everlasting welfare 
by the method that the prevailing opinion 
most approves, surely it is not possible 
that we are going to fall so far back as to 
think it compulsory upon the State to try 
to keep men’s mortal bodies alive by means 
which they themselves do not believe in? 
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More especially when those methods can 
give us no convincing proof of their effec- 
tiveness, but are different from those of 
’ twenty-years ago, and only happen to be 
the fashion of the majority at the particular 
moment. 

* +* #* 

Some other points that will interest 
SicNaL readers are put forward in an article 
contributed by Mr. G, Bernard Shaw to a 
London contemporary. Especially impor- 
tant to many seem the point he makes 
as to the possibility of a teetotaler being 
forced by a non-abstaining doctor to swallow 
alcohol. We all know that a large propor- 
tion of the medical profession would laches 
alcohol in some cases to be essential to 
maintaining life, and the failure to give it 
practical manslaughter. Mr. G. B. Shaw 
says :— 

If we make it a crime not to call in a 
doctor, we must equally make it a crime not to 
do what the doctor orders. If he prescribes 
brandy for a teetotaler, meat for a vegetarian, 

for an ascetic, he must be obeyed. If 
he is a believer in bleeding, in the universal 
efficacy of mercury as a medicine, in any or all 
of the various antitoxins now fashionable, or in 


unlimited ing with poisons, the patient 
must undergo these, although he may be |: 
perfectly aware that eminent m authorities 


who are out of his reach regard these things as 
infinitely worse than prayer and anointing, 
which can, at least, do no harm. I leave out 
of account that the medical profession, like all 
_other professions, has its proportion of drunkards, 
fools, and scoundrels (a doctor has just 
been sentenced to death), and that very eminent 
medical men aca g) defend the tion that 
the pursuit of knowledge justifies what many of 
us regard as the most abhorrent cruelty. Yet 
out of sheer credulity as to the infallibility of 
the medicine man, we are drifting into a legal 
procedure which relieves them from all necessity 
to gain our confidence by the good they do us, 
an ips them a legal power over our bodies 
which would overthrow any Government which 
should venture to claim it for the Throne, the 
Church, the House of Commons, or any other 
authority in the land. 

I should add that I am not a Peculiar 
Person—at least, not in the technical sense. I 
am at present in the hands of doctors whose 
surgical skill, clinical experience, good sense 
and humanity I mow how to value. 
But then can choose my doctors, 
which labouring folk very often can not, 
and I am not so poor as to have to employ 
those failures and s of the profession 
upon whom our wage-workers so often have to 
rely in great cities, and whose ministrations 
can hardly be more efficacious than those of an 
honest and decent minister, who, after all, 
probably learns a little by clinical experience, 
too. However, I wish to guard myself against 
prejudging the results of any really scientific 
tests as to various methods of treatment of 
disease. I only insist on the fact that in the 
absence of such tests the pietistic method is just 
as authoritative as the medical method. For 
the present, I merely suggest that when the next 
legal onslaught is made on the Peculiars, four 
witnesses shall be called; to wit, the anointer 
who has attended the case, and three doctors, 
aged respectively sixty-five, forty-three, and 
twenty-four, who shall be examined as to the 
way in which they would have treated the 
deceased. I venture to predict that the jury, 
having to choose between three different and 
contradictory versions of the infallibity of 
science, and one veraion of the infallibility of 
the Bible, will probably come to the sensible 
conclusion that people must be left to choose 
for themselves between the pretensions of the 
rival orthodoxies. 

* * * 

‘Christian Science,” it may be added, 
is almost exclusively organised and led by 
women. It took its origin with an American 
lady, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. She was 
extremely ill, and no hopes were held out 


- total abolition. 
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of her recovery, when, in reading her Bible, 
she was struck afresh by some of the 
promises there given of a Divine answer 
to perfect faith. She resolved to believe 
that God alone was omnipotent, and that 
He could and would heal her if she had 


‘‘ faith like unto a in of mustard seed”’ 
to enable her to believe that she could be 
better. She found faith that she would 


recover, and she promptly became well, 
and, on her recovery, p ed to expound 
her case, and urge suffering mankind to 
take advantage of the same spiritual 
healing. There is, of course, no room in 
this plan for ordinary medical attendance; 
but the ‘Christian Scientists” claim that 
certain persons have the gift of aidin 
others to put forth their own faith, and, 
therefore, such helpers are to be regarded 
as healers, and, of course, paid for their 
help. In the United States there are a 
number of societies based upon this idea, 
and the cult is said to have a membership 
of about 50,000 persons; many of their 
churches or meeting-places are quite fine 
buildings, the head-centre in Boston having 
been erected by themselves at a cost of 
£5,000. 
* * * 

They claim a large reentage of 
successful cases, and probably with truth, 
inasmuch as they let nature do her own 
curative work without interference, and 
they call into play, more or less success- 
fully, that wonderful and mysterious power 
of the brain over the inferior organs of 
the body which has never yet been fully 
fathomed by physiologists. Moreover, the 
records of ‘‘Mesmerism ” in this country 
prove that it is possible for one person to 
give something, real but impalpable, to aid 
the recovery of another. Whether it be 
only a persuasive stimulus to the imagina- 
tion or faith of the other, or whether it be 
some more material assistance, real though 
imperceptible to the senses (like electricity 
is), whereby the healthy man aids the 
healing of the sick, it is clear that such 
an influence can be exercised, and no doubt 
the “‘healers”’ of the ‘‘ Christian Scientists,” 
consciously or unconsciously, put forth 
some such power. No doubt “Christian 
Science” is a mere passing craze in a 
world which has seen many such before. 
The everlasting hills have stood during the 
rise, the falling away, and the dying of 
many similar fancies. But the point of 
importance is that women are not to be 
brought to trial for manslaughter because 
they have obeyed the orders of the men 
whom they have had to nurse and who were 
not willing to follow the instructions and 
swallow the drugs of the orthodox doctor. 

* * * 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, upon whom 
many sorrows have lately fallen in quick 
succession, has lately had to mourn the 
death of her brother, the Rev. H. Cobbe, 
who has passed away at the age of 81. 
Miss Cobbe’s. pen is as untiring and as 
energetic as ever. She has founded a new 
society under the title of ‘‘The British 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection,”’ 
which has its offices at 20, Triangle, 
Bristol. She felt this to be necessary in 
order to counteract what she considers to 
be the falling away of the Victoria Street 
Society, by the decision of the latter to 
advocate “lesser measures,” that is to 
say, legislation designed to merely restrict 
vivisection and diminish the amount of 
pain caused in its practice instead of its 
Miss Cobbe has written a ~ 
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number of pamphlets and leaflets for the 
pew society as admirable in their logic and 
as trenchant and as powerful in style as 
anything that she has ever penned. 
Amongst these is a précis of a chapter in a 
just published book on what she calls 
“the Show Fruit of Vivisection,” namely, 
the practice of injecting into the human 
body preparations of the blood of diseased 
animals, under the names of anti-toxins, 
viruses, or ‘‘ serum-therapy,” for the cure 
of human diseases. . 
* * * 

The work referred to in Miss Cobbe's 
leaflet is not a book by an anti-vivisector, 
nor is it directed in any way against the 
methods of “bacteriology.” It is the eighth 
edition of a standard work on ‘ Hygiene 
and Sanitary Science,” by George Wilson, 
M.A., M.D.—a book which has “held the 
field’’ for many years. Dr. Wilson ap- 
proaches the subject of “ anti-toxins"’ as 
impartially as possible, and examines very 
carefully the claims that are put forth for 
Pasteurism for hydrophobia, anti-toxin 
injections for diphtheria and for plague, 
and other professed remedies of the same 
class. At the end of man 8 crammed 
with statistical facts and close reasonin 
he sums up his conclusions in & manner o 
which the following sentences give an 
outline. Dr. Wilson urges— 

That there should be some pause in the 
indiscriminate maiming and destruction of 
animal life with which bacteriological research 
is inseparably associated, and to say the least 
the somewhat reckless experimentation on 
human life which its discoveries are believed 
to warrant, in order to institute a judicious and 
searching revision of the now widely extended re- 
lations of bacteriology to preventive and curative 
medicine, and frankly scrutinise the alleged 
successes of these novel methods of treatment. 
. « « « I have made bold to question the 

erence that statistical results have in any 
measure established the success of Pasteur’s 
anti-rabic vaccination as a remedy for hydro- 
phobia or of serum antitoxins as cures for 
diphtheria, tetanus, and other allied diseases. 
. . « « There are not a few who doubt 
whether all the agonies inflicted on animals 
sacrificed in the laboratories of Continental 
workers in bacteriological research, or even 
those at home where the use of anesthetics is 
enjoined, HAVE SAVED ONE SINGLE HUMAN LI¥B, 
OR LESSENED IN ANY APPRECIABLB DEGREE THB 
LOAD OF HUMAN SUFFERING, while, on the other 
hand, the keenness of bacteriological investiga- 
tions and experimentations on animal life, has 
threatened of late years to ignore or minimise 
those factors of environment and dangers, 
which, from the view of practical sanitation, 
still remain of paramount importance. 

° * * * 

In this month’s Zoophylist, the organ of 
the Anti-Vivisection movement, there is an 
announcement of a fact which must have 
caused Miss Cobbe, who founded both the 
Victoria-street society and the paper, 
much indignation. The Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge there explains that he and the 
Victoria-street committee have refused and 
mean to refuse to insert in the paper reports 
ofany anti-vivisection meetings held by Miss 
Cobbe’s new society, the reason which is 
given for this course being surely an in- 
adequate one, namely, that Miss Cobbe 
has urged everybody within the sphere of 
her influence to join her society, and leave 
tbe Victoria-street one, which she now 
considers to have lowered its flag. This is 
no doubt annoying to Mr. Coleridge, and 


those working with him. Butit surely does 
not justify excluding from the pages of a 
journal which esses to represent the 

of the anti-vivisection movement, 
all records of work carried on under the 
auspices of the who will always be 
felt by the public to be the true leader of 
the anti-vivisection movement, so long as 
she lives, and to whose devotion and 
aliy undoubtedly its present position is 
mainly due—Frances Power Cobbe. 

* bd * 


Much more painful to the Anti-Vivi- 
sectors, however, is the endowment of 
scientific cruelty the great brewer, 


by 
Lord I » by his 
sum of "70008 to Pi eakich idee at 


p ‘Institute of Preventive 
Medicine.” The more “‘ money there is in it” 
the more sure the practice is of clever and 
enthusiastic advocacy, and it is getting as 
bay a Sah this way as slavery was 
in An . Of the brewer's gift to vivi- 
sectors, “part is to go to enlarge the 

; to increasing the at present 
sadly uate salaries of the director 
and other members of the scientific staff, 
and the remainder chiefly to founding 
valuable fellowships and studentships for 
research” either in the laboratories of the 
institute or in the centres of outbreaks of 
disease whether at home or abroad. 

s 


It is a to note, however, that, 
amongst — oa os oe im- 
upon er noble philan A 
Mine Grobe ole that saving eet 
humour which is of such assistance in 
bearing up under the trials of the world. 
She has lately written to one of our con- 
tributors, ‘‘ Chiffon,’’ apropos of her recent 
‘turnover ” in the Globe on the ‘‘ Miseries 
of Misprints,” a lively letter, from which 
we may extract the following paragraph :— 
Thank you for sending me your capital 
Turnover.” It amused me very much. But 
I can tell still more direful tales of printers’ 
behaviour in dealing with the writings of women 
who venture to trespass on classic ground, 
sacred (in their opinion) to masculine feet. 
You say the blessed reader’s correction is some- 
times a joke; it is sometimes almost tragic. 
One day in the “golden time” when Froude 
edited Fraser, and Leslie Stephen the Cornhill, 
and Sir William Smith the Quarterly Review, 
and Charles Beard the Theological, and Morley 
the Fortnightly, and all of them took as many 
articles as I sent them, and generally wrote 
sweet things on reading them, I sent a paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Day in Athens” to Fraser. In my 
description of sunrise in the Bay of Salamis, 
I observed that the rosy light ‘flamed over 
Parnes *"—(a mountain a little behind Athens). 
The printer’s reader—wise man!—obviously 
said to himself, ‘‘Oh, this foolish lady of 
course means Parnassus” (probably the only 
mountain in Greece he had ever heard of) ‘‘ and 
spells it wrong,” so he corrected ‘‘ Parnes” 
into * Parnassus,” and when the proof came, of 
course, I corrected it back again; and once 
more, getting a revise, I found “ Parnassus” 
(which is about as far from Athens as Snowdon 
from London) described as visible from Salamis. 
Of course, I set it right again with every 
emphasis of scratches. But when the magazine 
appeared, lo! there was again ‘“ Parnassus!” 
The reviews of Fraser for that month were not 
pleasant reading for me. “Think of Miss 
Cobbe’s ignorance!" they blithely remarked ; 
‘‘ she actually imagines she saw Parnassus from 
the Gulf of Salamis! Possibly she meant 
Parnes ” ——! 
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im sdiaing that night thing after anoth 
ro at 5 one g another 

joutnad to flow from the ends of my fingers 
without effort—preludes, polonaises, nocturnes, 
till towards the last your face seemed to be 
before me. I was iadioang re @ far-off land ; 
I remembered home—our 
your arms about me ; I held you in a passionate 
embrace, but ually, gently ye slipped 
from my arr th 
rose, and wi 
her in his arms. ‘“ 
here, close to my heart; it was only a fancy; 
come home, and I will play to you. Of allI 
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Our Short Story. 
A MUSICIAN’S ROMANCE. 


This Story is practically the history of the 


famous musician, Paderewski. 


Summer in Fredolia; what spic ap rg fills 
the air from the countless sialon elds; how 
ellow looks the ripened wheat waiting for the 
esters: the hum of bees; overhead the 
blue sky; and, beyond all, the sense of love 
making summer in the hearts of the two stand- 
ing hand in hand near a clump of mulberry 


bushes. 


Delphine was but seventeen, a slender, girlish 
figure, which now leaned confidingly toward 


her lover 


“ Now : a are here,” she murmured, “ life is 
ese years seem like a dreadful 
nightmare. Oh, how I have missed you, longed 


go dear, 


for you!” 


Frederick Cholowski drew the young girl 
tenderly towards him. “ And have I not missed 
you, Delphine? You have been my inspiration 
every moment since I left home; and when it 
seemed as though the way were too long, too 
hard, and I should never pla 


ideal, then, dearest, I would hear your voice 
saying, ‘ Courage, Frederick, you will be famous.’ 
I only wish you could have heard me play at 
my last concert, Delphine!” 

‘Tell me—tell me all about it,” cried the 


coat et a e. Delphine eagerly 
pared ara : oud—“ Prelude ‘and Fugue 
—Bach d old Bach !), Beethoven, Schubert, 


wonder when I should see your name.” 


hine,” said Frederick, sitting erect and 
1 hand, “it was very curious, my 


4 parting; I felt 


.” As Frederick spoke they 
an gy eric movement he took 
ut you are here, darling, 


rovised that night I can recall only your 


im 
melody, which I have named ‘Chant du 
Voyageur.’ ” 


* * * 


A love of country is so universal as to be 
almost an instinct, but in Frederick’s father it 
had been an ardent passion. He was a Pole of the 
Poles; his country was his one absorbin, 

gion. ‘To such a man the secret politic 
meetings of the oppressed people were as the 
very breath of life, and it was not long before 
the chief Sarena noes at Reese ey 
suspected of complic in political 
uprisings. Madame Cholowski was of a very 

erent type from her husband; of a 
melancholy, poetical temperament, every 
moment she could spare from necessary 
household cares and her’ two little 
children, Frederick and Annette, was given to 
the study of music. Her delight was un- 
bounded to find in Frederick, young as he was, 
evidence of musical ability, and her strongest 
desire was that he should have thorough 
musical training. It was in November of the 
memorable year 1863, when Frederick was but 
three years old, that Madame Cholowski, with 
her husband and little children, were sitting 
together in the early twilight, when suddenly 
came the tramp of heavy feet, of which too 
well the poor woman knew the meaning. With 
a helpless look at her husband, from whose 
face all trace of colour had fled, she threw her 
arms around her children. As the door was 
pushed open four Russian officials approached 


the husband and father, forcing upon his wrists | him. 
heavy irons, while the leader said curtly, + 


to satisfy my 
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“Come!” ‘‘ Where?” faintly asked Madame 
Cholowski; yet she needed no answer. There 
was but one place on earth where Russia sent 
her helpless foes—Siberia. There was but an 
instant for an agonised a Thaddeus 
Cholowski was lost for ever to that gentle wife, 
who soon died broken-hearted, an innocent 
victim of Russia’s despotic power. 


A sister of M. Cholowski came to care for the 
children and direct the farm ; the one interrup- 
tion to their quiet life being occasional visits 
from old Nicholas, an antiquated music teacher, 
who taught the children to play on the piano 
the few simple airs he knew. erick’s love 
for music grew, and he would spend hours and 
hours at the piano. The one confidante of his 
childish hopes was Delphine, only a year 
younger than himeelf, who lived with her 
widowed mother on an adjoining farm. The 
children were constantly together, and between 
them was that nameless bond of sympathy and 
comprehension that needed no expression in 


words. 

When Frederick had attained his twelfth 
year it was decided that he must have 
systematic training in music at Warsaw. The 
day before he left home was spent with Delphine 
wandering through the wood. The little 
maiden’s eyes were heavy with unshed tears, 
and Frederick could not control the tremb! 
of his lips when speaking. The years 
changed into a manly, self-reliant lad, frail 
of figure, but with strongly:marked features, a 
fair complexion like his mother’s, and, as 
Delphine expressed it, a ‘“‘mop” of golden- 
brown hair. His great beauty lay in his deep, 
fathomless eyes of indescribable colour; it was 
their tender, sad expression that gave them 


> | their charm, as if they saw far into the years 


beyond, and felt now the pangs life had for him. 

Now home, Delphine, must be left behind, and 

he go out into the world, young as he was, to 
e a name for himself and a fortune. 

‘But I shall always and for ever love you 
best, Delphine,” he said, ‘and remember I am 
one back for you, and you shall be my 

es 

The years passed by with occasional letters 
telling of hard study, concerts given in different 
avi of Russia which brought some fame, but 

ittle money, and the struggle with poverty. 

By his faithfulness and ability he secured a 
position as teacher in the Warsaw Conservatory, 
and it seemed as if reward for patient, constant 
endeavour would at last be his. And now the 
return home for a brief visit, finding Delphine 
with her heart more full of love for him than 
even in their childish days, and greater belief in 
his genius. 

It is the evening before Frederick returns to 
his duties in Warsaw. Delphine is waiting for 
her lover; again he is to leave her, but not for 
long. Before many years the world will know 
of his greatness ; fame and fortune will be his, 
and he will come to take her to be with him for 
life. She is sitting at the little cottage piano, 
and her fingers lie idly upon the keys. She is 
trying to recall a pecere air of Frederick’s 
that he once taught her, when suddenly she 
feels a hand pressed over her eyes, and _ his 
voice sounds in her ear, saying, ‘Sitting alone 
in the twilight, dearest? Tell me your 
thoughts.” 

‘‘ You always know my thoughts, dear one,” 
she answered; ‘there is one centre named 
Frederick, and they all revolve around that 
centre. But the last night we have together, 
your good-bye must be said to me in music. I 
will give you your theme in words; wait a 
minute, ‘she said smilingly. She closed her 
eyes, a dreamy look came over her face, while 
her lover watched her tenderly. ‘‘The summer, 
the beautiful, happy summer is dead,’’ murmured 
Delphine, ‘ but love is living, throbbing in our 
hearts, and will live beyond this life for ever. 
Though time and space divide us, yet our love 
will draw our spirits closer and closer; good- 
bye, dear summer, but not good-bye, my own, 
own love.” 

As Delphine ceased speaking, two heavy tears 
fell from her eyes. Frederick pressed her to 
‘Here is your place, my own, for ever ; 
none but you shall ever rest against my heart; 
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there is no time in love—it is deathless, eternal; 
listen, this is what your words say to my soul,” 
poem without words, the 


and he pla 
“* Nocturne 


that 
B.-Flat.” 


teen years Delphine 

together on their little farm, 

the goop happiness that comes to a mother an 
errs w 


are one in thought and almost one in 
“Tt is @ year ago to-day since Frederick left 


us,” said Delphine, 
a letter in her hand; 
he has had offers of 


weary her mother looked. 
play you are my little 


to her room; twice 


ing by her bedside whispered 
oan mother in the world.’ 


night. ’ Delphine! it was a last good- 
God’s angel came and 


was but one impulse in his heart—he must 


at once to Fredolia and make the desolate girl 
his wife ; there was no deliberation, no thought 
of what would be prudent; his whole soul 
lo to comfort, to console the stricken girl, 


and he began to plan for her coming. 


Folding his arms on the table before him, he 
thought earnestly. ‘Madame Polowski is a 


ag soul,”’ he mused aloud; “she will be 
le 


lad 
t us have the two rooms adjoining this. 
mt room will be our living room, the 
smaller one for sleeping, and this one we can 
Tis humiliating 


The fro: 


for our housekeeping. 


to long for wealth as I do, but it is not for my- 


self, but to give her all the world has of 
comforts and luxuries ; instead, I can only offer 


with 
!” an 
firm, white hands. 


her a long struggle verty, and myself 
thrown. tne Heigho ‘ 


thoughtfully at “Well, 


I must consuls Madame Polowski, and then 


off for Fredolia.” 


It is Delphine’s bridal morning; she has slept 


for the last time in her littleroom—the only one | him 


she has ever known; it is simple and spotless like 
her life; its floor is bare of any covering, its 
i of white, unpainted wood; short 
muslin peries flutter at the open window, 
and also cover the frame of the looking-glass 
over the small dressing-table, before which she 
sits brushing her heavy, rippling hair, which 
falls far below her waist. ‘‘ This is the last 
time you will belong to Delphine,” she whispers, 
and bends her head to the reflected image, 
which dimples and smiles at its own loveliness. 
‘* When next I see you you will belong to—my 
husband.” The girl says the last two words 
lingeringly, with the most delicious accent of 
ownership. ‘ But Frederick will be waiting,” 
and she rises hastily, taking from a chair near- 
by a white wool gown, severe in its perfect 
plainness, but which only enhances the young 
girl’s charms. No ornaments about her save 
those of glowing health and ardent love; she 
stands a moment with clasped hands, then 
kneeling breathes: ‘‘ Dear Father, make me 
worthy of his love, help me in everything to 
make him first, to live—if need be, die—for 
him.” She hears outside a step upon the garden 
path; it speaks to her of bliss, of rapture, and 
radiant she goes to meet her lover. 
Neither grief nor joy can stay the march of 
time, and fully seven months have passed since 
the parish priest united Frederick and Delphine 


and her mother 


could 
peep into the future and see what our lives will 


At length Delphine noticed how pale and 

‘But you seem 

very tired, dearie,” she said gently; ‘I shall 

a to bed and At Yin 
ou in ; 

Be obedient.” ao 


Lovingly, tenderly, Delphine led her mother 
after she left her she 
returned to give her one more kiss, then kneel- 
, ‘‘ Good-night, the 


r 
Gently, noiselessly, in the darkness, 
ve @ noble soul a freer, 
eee lite; but Delphine was left motherless, 

one. 


When Frederick read Delphine’s words of 
loss, of bitter grief and utter loneliness, there 


Frederick looked 
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—months of such perfect happiness as but few 
each other 
and for Art. Delphine responded to each 
erick’s, like the 
most delicately attuned instrument. His work, 
his perplexities were hers. She lived, — 
e 
would play to her from their favourites, Chopin 
glowed 


can comprehend. They lived for 
thought, each feeling of F 


in his music, and evening after evening 


and Beethoven, and his own 
warmer and brighter for her presence. 


One eve in the t ht he was playing 
that seoteaet ss donate "Pathetisae vith its 
deep, unanswered questions—‘‘ What is the 

coapalais struggle?" “ bl 
began the adagio 
Always peculiarly sensitive to 
As F. x la, od ha = 

e rose 

beakia him. 


ing of this 
brief moment we call life?” 


m 
tends 
wife sat near him. Frederick 
movement. 
Beethoven, Delphine 
eyes were moist. 
from her seat and sank sobbing 


“* Frederick, Frederick, I cannot bear it any 


longer.” 


‘* Heart’s dearest!" cried the terrified hus- 
band, och her in his arms, ‘ what is it? 
more than you can bear? You 

are shaking like a leaf; what is the matter, 


The music 
Delphine? Can you not confide in me?” 


“It ie—it is,” stammered the young wife, 


‘* oh, dearest, can you not tell?” 


A light seemed to break upon the puzzled 
over her he whispered in 
her ear. With the shyest look imaginable the 
1-wife lifted her head, then burying her face 
his breast there came to them both one of 
those blissful moments which are not of earth, 


husband, and ben 


but Heaven. 


Day after day the young wife planned and 
worked on the baby’s outfit, struggling to do 
e, for fine linen 


with little, longing, womanlik 
and soft cov 


to deny what he was unable to give. 


g many p 


sweet mouth and features. 
hold tasks were her an ap for 
for him she loved. Eac 


Throughout the day she would look 
longing] 
Frederic 


was at the window watching. 


One evening it was somewhat past Frederick's 
Can an g 


have happened ?” she thought, when suddenly 
oT his ste 


usual hour. ‘‘ How late he is! 


she hear p and turned eagerly to 

ou are tired; lie. here and rest 
she gently drew him toward 

the couch. 


Frederick sighed wearily. ‘‘It has beena 
hard day, and teaching does grow burdensome. 
I cannot think what has so exhausted me 
to-day unless it is a strange sort of waking 
dream I had.” 

“Tell it to me,” said Delphine, drawing her 
chair closer to him. 

* Late this afternoon,” he continued, ‘I had 
@ moment’s breathing space. I threw myself 
back in an easy chair, and must have slept ; in 
my dream—if it were a dream—action and 
music were blended; I seemed to be climbing 
a lofty mountain alone ; others had been before 
me, as I could discern a path, but so over- 
grown with brambles and nettles that every 
step meant effort and pain; there were large 
boulders in the way that took my utmost 
strength to roll aside. It was a weari- 
some climb, but all the way a haunt- 
ing strain followed me; I cannot get 
it out of my head,” and_ Frederick 
passed his hand over his eyes. ‘I was numb, 
white, cold, and oh, so tired; the way seemed 
very long, yet I was impelled to mount higher 
and higher. At last I reached the summit. 
What was my reward? The sweetest in the 
world,” and Frederick’s rare smile lit up his 


pale you look ; 
& moment,” an 


for her child, yet not - 
ing, knowing the pang it would cost her nate ad 
i 

what delight she showed him the tiny garments 
she made; in each stitch was set a mother’s 
love, Bie sect Suse eee hemes nae? 
rayer. t ours the ether 
2 il ‘Phe vhild cient have 
our self-same eyes and hair or else I’ll none of 
him,” she would declare; and Frederick was 
equally insistent on a repetition of his wife’s 
Delphine’s house- 
ey were done 
day she would devise 
seme new dish to tempt his capricious 5 bee 
orward 

to their evening together, and to 
these hours meant peace and rest. 
The moment six o’clock would strike, Delphine 


a 
As he entered she exclaimed, ‘“‘ How 


worn face, ‘‘for you were there, my own. We 
stood ther, and it seemed ra though I 
tasted ’s happiness to the full, but you 
whispered, ‘Come,’ and led me to a little cot- 
tage which I had not seen before. The door 
flew open at your touch; we entered; it held 
our household treasures ; breath came thick 
and fast and still that haunting measure. But 
as we stood heart to heart the door 
a vivid flash of ining tore across the lurid 


st 
i 


i 


stood on ‘the mountain top 


Soe 1 nae’ Seah mocin clennge mntsunesiin 
haunts me,” and F rose ner- 
your” Soing toward the piano and 


a 
“Tt was vivid. I have told all, so 
lids gon cea nates it for me, for I Letiraplion 
RO einy ft as T beard £8 in my drogen.” 
Fred played on and on. Del; 
er; as he finished, she seemed 


ought. - 

“It was very strange—the music and the 
dream. It seems,” sighed Del to herself 
‘‘as if it were prophetic.” aloud, she 
added: “The first thought that came to me 
was, it is a ‘ Ballade,’ but no, that does not 
reach the depth ; that does not touch the tragic, 
superna’ element—the music is so descri; 
tive, so ae 


Frederick Cholowski was an enthusiast in his 


sings 
melodies; lose sight of yourself in 
aera realise your own littleness in the 
te depths of Beethoven.” He required 
the utmost attention to detail, no labour was 
spared to enable a pupil to get at the most 
subtle meaning of the composition. 

‘* Familiarise yourself,” he urged them, ‘‘with 
the life of the man whose wor you wish to 
interpret; study his character, varying 
moods, then he will become, as it were, your 
confidant; he will unburden himself to you; 
in his music you will read the deepest secrets 
of his soul. You will oe ps ses of the bliss 
of requited love: you will feel his pangs of 
bitter disappointment; you will know something 
of his weariness of life, his ceaseless struggle 
that the higher self may triumph over the lower; 
until ‘On Wings of Music,’ you will soar with 
him into the Heaven of Heavens.” 


It was the anniversary of their wedding day, 

and Frederick and Delphine lingered over the 
morning meal, unwilling to separate even for 
a day. 
We We have been married a year, Frederick— 
twelve months—three hundred and sixty-five 
days; can you realise it? A year to-day; have 
I made you happy?’ Delphine looked wistfully 
at her husband. 

‘‘Happy!” he repeated, ‘‘dearest, I never 
knew what happiness meant until I had you; 
but have I been all your fancy painted me?” 
and he gazed fondly into her ¢ yes. 

‘‘T cannot, cannot tell you how dear you are 
to me,” and she threw her arms about his neck; 
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you ‘ change ** Delphine,” he answered solemnly, ‘‘ as long | ha; summer, of the deep, und love you 
you in a particular; how I wish you | as I have life bbe shall be way fret Ghoughi: he feel tor each other; he Dal tolicoate "bls 
need not 2 to-day—I cannot bear to have | shall be the only one I live for, work for; in , which is not the sorrow that will pass, 
you leave me,” and she laid her head on his | health or in sickness he shall have my utmost | but a sacred holy grief which will lead him 
shoulder. - devotion, and none shall ever fill your place to | away and beyond the things of time and sense 

“Are you ill? he asked anxiously; “if so, | him or in my heart.” until he is again one with you throughout 
I will stay. ‘* No, no,” she said reassuringly;| The sun was gone, the ev shadows | eternity.’ 

but go before I fib for the mere rig e little room where Delphine| loved, I have chosen,” the wife mur- 
aga you with me,” and she blew still, but showing in her face far more | mured 

a kiss from finger tips as he walked 
was 


m , 

Frederick leaned forward, a ray of ho 
lighting his le face, which ed as she 
breathed—“ Polish Fantasy,” and with a 
lonk of love unutterable Delphine lay dead. 


Peter RovInsOn’s 


CELEBRATED 


Winter ale 


ON 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 
AND THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 


of ven than of earth. She stretched forth 
both her arms as Frederick entered, a radiant 

smile upon her face. 
“IT have so much to tell you. Just as the 
in the west, I could not help but 


sun was d 
In the midst of it came a knock at the door. | think I m » and it seemed more I 
Frederick seized his hat as he opened it; the | could bear, to leave you and our child, when 
words, “ Your wife has sent fore: a have | sud my name was called. I raised my 
@ son,” were but the utterance of his te. 


my life must leave me, I looked. I sawa 
Goong, tak Hil ct plein’, tendiecees, and 08 
- of p ten: ess, and on 

the teow gleamed jew whose dazzling 
radiance blinded me, and filled my soul with 
agony, and as I gazed I read aloud the word the 
jewels formed—‘ Renunciation.’ ‘ Delphine,’ the 
voice said, ‘can you recall the vine-clad hills 
about your loved Fredolia? Can you remember 
how the young vines pat forth many leaves, 
and the gardener with pruning-knife would 
strip them one by one and lop the tender 
ge But ee the Preys and richness 7 
was given thus to bearing large an 

luscious fruit, and those vines which bore the 
most abundant harvest were those on which 


mrange, penciier shicg ttt) sitar bat 
strange, ing. ill not ive but 
in a soil that is watered many times with bitter 
tears; it will not grow except about its ronts be 
laid the ashes of the dearest and best loved. 
It cannot bear the sun of be james which 
- | withers and destroys it. It not ripen and 


Ladies who favour us with a visit will 
find the style and quality of the Goods 
are up to the usual high standard of 


bear much fruit unless upon it falls the heavy 
ens, 

2 and of the little d who} ‘The voice spoke to me yet again in tenderer 
never know a mother’s love, to whom he | accents. ‘It has been said there is no ter 
dawn —— he stole to his wife's | friend. To you, Delphine, two paths lie open, 
ee oe 2 ee ee excellence, and the reductions are on 

usband; there will always be the hard an 
wearing struggle with ‘ grim poverty—more 


rain of sorrow.’ 
wi 
ee ae both. love than that a man shall give his life for his 
di 

ears with Frederick as a true and lovin 
your courage ; : i 4 
me,” he cried fee “the worst.” ‘The 

little mouths to feed. He will rise to do his 


a very liberal scale, especially in those 
rally, though she may 
answered, the tears 


still live several days,” she ; daily teak, eat, slee and rise to do the same Departments which have been affected 
fast. again. The fire o genius will die down ; my 
h @ sup Frederick turned | until it is a spark, an ember, which pressing by the mild Seaso 

away. ‘“M that is dear to me be 


want will only keep alive. The other path 
leads you, as a living presence, far from his 
arms, his sight, but to his higher self you will 
live forever in eternal youth; you will be for 
ever glorified. For your sake he will put forth 
new and stronger efforts; through your self- 
sacrifice his name shall echo round the world, 
his genius brighter glow till it shines with the 
same lustre that surrounds the name of Chopin. 
He will go far from home, across the mighty 
ocean to a distant land and people of an alien 
tongue, but through the strange, mysterious 
shad of music they will welcome him, love 

m, pour out upon him all they have of riches, 
honour, homage. In crowded halls he will play 
his own great works and wake tumultuous 
applause. The loveliest women will bow low 
before him and crave a look, a smile; but, kind 
and courteous to all, not one can touch his 
heart, not one approach the high place where 
you his wife, sit throned. In that far country 

e 


away?” hecried when alone. Fewknew 

tha of Frederick’s nature. Outwardly 

calm, tranquil, the onate, loving heart was 
kept for nee: her alone was he demon- 
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temperament death means a blow which changes 
the entire man. Frederick loved but once, and 
forever. 

He t almost every moment in the room 
which held all that made life precious. Del- 
phine implored him to live for his art. 

‘‘ Leave Warsaw, dear one,” she whispered, 
‘‘when I am gone; study—perfect yourself 
with the 1 teacher you have always longed 
to be wi i? * 

‘‘ How can I work without you to encourage, 
to inspire me?” answered the heartbroken 


man. 

‘¢ T will be near you,” she whispered with her 
sweetest smile. ‘I shall know of your struggles, will hold multitudes spellbound by an 
your triumphs, and I feel—I know you will be | immortal work, which will a the first great 
called the test artist of the world. All | flower of weary hours of labour, disappointment, 
countries will do you honour, all nations will | and high purpose. Init he will describe the 
listen spellbound to your matchless playing; | life of your Fredolia—not only the noble, but 
and then, dear heart, I leave you our little one. | the peasant life. In the marked rhythm and 
I cannot live for him, so you must love him for | swing of the mazurka will be seen the happy 
us both. I leave him to you—part of myself, | dancers. They will sing Frederick’s melodies, 
a sacred trust. I know you'll be so tender] but so true they will be to the tempera- 
that he will never realise he has not had aj ment, the character of the nation, that 
mother’s care; you'll watch him through his | they will become their national folk song; 
childish ills, and if in years to come a heavy|in them the inmost heart of the people 
burden should be laid upon him, you'll help | will be expressed. But over and above 
him bear it, dearest, for my sake.” all, in writing it he will think of you, of your 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Tue use of lace of every kind serene daily. 
The lace jacket becomes better liked the more 
it is seen. The newest tea-gowns have lace 
stoles floating airily from the shoulders to the 
hem in front, the pointed ends falling to the 
waist a little below it at the back. Lace sleeves 
find their way into at least half the evening 
gowns, and smart theatre bodices that are 
worn. Whole dresses of net are embroidered 
with chenille, its softness having to goed 2 
extent replaced the glitter of sequins, 8, 
gold, silver, and steel. Not that these have 

mn by any means completely superseded. 
They are still to be seen on dozens of evening 
gowns in every smart assembly. 

A bodice that icularly fascinated us at 
a well-known modiste’s the other day was of 
black chiffon, with an applique of Palani, Sore, 
sequins in yoke from over the shoulders, pointing 
down in the centre of bust, and from the distinct 
yoke fell slender threads of much smaller sequins 
dropping at intervals to the waist amongst the 
folds, which, of course, ultimately pouched at 
the waist. This would make a most effective 
bodice for an informal dinner or soirée, and 
might be successfully realised by our readers of 
taste and ready fingers. 

Mixing lace with fur is more popular than 
ever this winter, many of the capes, collarettes, 
etc., being as much lace as fur, and fur as lace, 
completely mixed, where at first it was, perhaps, 
@ jabot or touch of lace on a wholly fur garment. 
The peeves magnificent isolation of fur there- 
fore has, like » good many other ancient insti- 
tutions, become a thing of the past, and more 
frivolous materials unabashed share its hitherto 
exclusive glories. : 

Scarves falling from the shoulders in front to 
the edge of the skirt are seen on most tea- 
gowns, and on some reception dresses. Some 
of these scarves, or stoles, as they are some- 
times called, are of China silk, gauze, or lace, 
embroidered with flowers, or with sequins and 

recious stones. When worn with evening 

ses they are sometimes fastened to the 

waist by the waist-belt, but on tea-gowns they 
always fall loosely. 

Braid is sometimes intermixed with lace and 
chenille, and Switzerland contributes a long 
range of handsome embroidered appliques in 
all colours. Black over white is being worn 
at the many fashionable weddings, even in 
these gloomy days; and in Paris the latest 
notion is to trim both evening and day gowns with 
strips of two kinds of fur, such as chinchilla 
and sable. Gold thread figures with chenille 
in many of the embroideries, and strips of 
bright coloured silk, folded on the cross, are 
united with herring-boning in coarse purse silk 
to form yokes and cuffs and collar. 

Muffs, like almost everything else worn 
visibly by the smartly dressed, are frilled. In 
fact, they are chiefly frill ; so much so, that what 
was once regarded as a principal duty of the 
muff, viz., to keep the wrists warm, is now out 
of question. The fingers only can find a place 
of refuge. A few inches of fur, cloth, velvet, or 
satin in the centre are fitted out with supple- 
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mentary frills out of all proportion to the body 
* patmieey Those who _ alle within 

em: of extravagant and o modes 
still carry the more protective muff, and 
furriers who have orders for ive sable 
or blue fox muffs invaziably onaty there out in the 
old-fashioned but sensible shape. 

Elderly women must aabew very light 
celouring in weather that may turn one’s nose 
a vivid and undesirable pink. Petunia, prune, 
dark blue, Burgundy red, and golden brown are 
by far the most becoming tones of colour for 
out-door wear just now. 


For a pretty figure, which is neither too slim 
nor too plump, I know of nothing more be- 
coming a dress buttoned down the back. 


I have just been looking over some dresses 


Princess House Dress. 


This pretty and useful gown in the model 
sketched was in fawn cashmere over brown 
velveteen, with vest of white silk, and braiding 
in fawn and silver braid lace jabot. 


destined for a young bride, and one of them 
was made in this fashion. It was built of reddish 
brown (a warm shade), cashmere cloth cut in 
the princess shape; it had a slight train forming 
two box pleats at the back. The bodice was 
slightly pouched, and cut in a square with 
shoulder pieces, which were scolloped and piped 
with velvet cords. The square and sleeves 
were of crinkled satin in a reddish shade of 
mauve, which harmonised more than ordinarily 
with this pretty indoor or visiting frock. 

I wonder when we shall see the last of paste 
ornaments. I have wondered that more than 
once before, but the cry is “ still they come "— 
on evening bodices, on cloaks, on capes, even 
on the hitherto reserved ‘ tailor-made” the 
buckle now finds a place. Cheap imitations, 
bearing glass diamonds each the size of a six- 
pence, are on view in all the suburban drapers’ 
windows. Yet the smart dressmaker or mil- 
liner, her equanimity wholly undisturbed by 
these facts, goes on using them unmoved, and 
as a consequence her clients go on wearing 
them obediently. Well, I suppose the fashion 
is such a pretty one that we must not grumble, 
but I am getting tired of having to chronicle 
that almost every garment one encounters 
bears either a buckle or a slide, or both. In 
millinery they are more to the fore than ever, 
but those of plain gold are the newest and by 


cannot be imitated. 
The ladies of Hawaii are not governed by 
tek are ideas on the subject of Porse-riding. 
ort, both to themselves and their steeds, 

is the first consideration : in other 


horse. 
rider in the world makes a more 


WHOLE-MEAL BREAD. 


Herz I may take the opportunity of stating 
that wheat, which is, perhaps, superior even to 
oats as a food in nutritive value, cannot be got 
in the market so finely ground as it ought to 
be. In white flour all the bran is taken out. Bran 
contains much that the system requires, and in 
taking it out we emasculate the wheat. 

What is sold as wheat-meal varies greatly 
in appearance, and some specimens get thicker 
by boiling, while others get thinner. That may, 
no doubt, depend upon the quality of the 
wheat ; but it shows that if we are to rely upon 
wheat as a food, we must know which is best, 
and use it. I wrote to a firm of millers, 
them if they could supply me with wheat-meal 
containing the whole wheat ground so fine that 
the bran was almost invisible, and explaining 
the reasons why I wanted it. In their reply 
they say :— 

‘“We are quite at one with you that broad 
bran in wheat-meal is not de le. We have 
for years sought to impress this upon bakers, 
but to no purpose. eir customers demand 
coarse bread, evidently under the impression 
that the coarser it is the better it serves their 
purpose. It cannot be otherwise than indi- 
gestible, and the broader the bran is the more 
indigestible the bread will be. Still, we cannot 
sell wheat-meal if the bran is not flaky. You 
must not forget, however, that the er does 
not make his loaf entirely from the meal. 
Having so much bran in the meal, the bread 
would not spring, and would be quite sodden. 
He sponges with ordin flour, which will 
secure that the bread wil spring, and simply 
adds the meal when doughing. Having used a 
proportion of flour, you can understand he 
wants the bran coarse, so as to give the bread 
the brown look that is wanted.” 

They further say they cannot grind the 
wheat as I want it, seeing that the bran will 
come off in flakes. That no doubt is true when 
stones are used, but by using fluted rollers the 
bran can be cut so fine as not to interfere with 
digestion, and that is the way in which wheat- 
meal ought to be made. 

To make porridge, I grind the wheat in a 
small handmill, and I have never been able to 
buy meal which makes such a swiet and 
palatable dish. It would be well if the wheat- 
meal were taken in the form of porridge instead 
of being baked into bread. The only addition 
required is a little salt, and one can take as 
much wheatmeal in the form of porridge, if 
properly boiled, in five minutes, as it would 
take one an hour to chew and swallow if baked 
into bread. Besides, porridge contains a large 
amount of water, so that it is both meat and 
drink, and it is much more easily digested than 
bread. 

This paper was written to be read at the 
meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Edinburgh in July last. Since then I have 
found a wheatmeal which I believe is just what 
I say above is not to be had. It is prepared by 
the Cyclone Flour and Meal Company, Patriot- 
square, Cambridge-road, London.—Dr. Haddon. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Karrie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery). 


AFTERNOON TEA—(Continued). 
AFTERNOON TEA SANDWICHES. 


equal to crusts. Out the bread from 
corner to corner so that the sandwich will form 
two Make a sufficient quantity, heap 


CRESS SANDWICHES. 


bread as above, but use mustard 
instead of the chicken cream mixture. 


ANCHOVY SANDWICHES. 


on a plate and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 
the 


pounded yolk of a hard-boiled 
well ther, spread:on the 
arrange as above. 

shrimp, or crab paste may be used 


: 
bg 


Hi 


POTTED LOBSTER SANDWICHES. 


stir in the lobster. 
the butter, turn out the paste, allow it to cool, 
and then use for sandwiches. This lobster 

ed into a 
on the top. 

JUBILEE PASTE SANDWICHES. 
Put one ounce of 8 n’s pea flour into 
water on this to 
form a stiff , add a hard boiled egg, which 
has been rubbed through a sieve, and one ounce 
of butter. Season to taste. When cold use for 
sandwiches. This paste is very good and 

g- 
LIEBIG EXTRACT OF MEAT SANDWICHES. 

Over some thin slices of bread and butter 
spread a very little extract, add a layer of water- 
cress, and siege with a little salt, cover with 
more thin g of bread and butter and cut 
into rounds with a pastry-cutter, or into =p 
as in the first recipe, which is less wasteful. 

TOMATO SANDWICHES. 

p ope large tomato, rub through hair 
sieve to get rid of the seeds. Put in a sauce- 
pan on the fire and reduce it a little, add an 
ounce of butter, pepper and salt, the pounded 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg and a few drops of 
ketchup or Harvey sauce. When cold use. 

GRATED CHOCOLATE SANDWICHES. 

These are made simply with sprinkling the 
thin bread and butter with grated chocolate and 
are extremely good. 

JAM SANDWICHES. 
These are best made with apple jelly, apple 
cheese, or damson cheese. 
DATE SANDWICHES. 
Stone the dates, chop very finely and use. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING SANDWICHES. 

Dip one side of thin bread in golden syrup or 
honey, spread some stiffly whipped cream or 
Devonshire cream. Cover with another piece 
of bread. Children delight in these. 


z 
. 
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ICES. 

It is now within the reach of everyone to 
make their own ices, in one of those nice little 
machines, price 8s. 94. Two pennyworth of 
ice will be sufficient for charging the machine. 


(Crecente you can be sure that 


the ts are good. 
LEMON WATER ICES. 
Peel thinly the rind of two lemons ; put hae 


six ounces en this comes to 
the boil, allow it to simmer for about seven 
minutes, strain, and allow it to cool. Then 
add the strained juice of two lemons (or more if 
wished) and the whites of two eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Be sure that the syrup is quite 
cold before adding. Pour into the cylinder of 

our machine, and work as directed. It will 

ze in a wonderfully short time. 

Orange jelly can be made in exactly the same 

way. 


rind into a sauce with one pint of 
of leat sugar: wee 


STRAWBERRY CREAM ICE. 
Half a pound of ve nig or an 


jam, 
rubbed through a hair sieve wi 


‘the help of a 
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little milk. Add to this the juice of half a 
lemon, one pint of big tree cream. Mix well 
together, freeze as before 
VANILLA CREAM ICE. 
To every pint of whipped cream allow one 
ounce of ance sugar one teaspoonful of 
vanilla essence. as before. 


A BOON FOR BUSY 
HOUSEWIVES. 


No one but the mother knows the daily care 
and thought to satisfy the sometimes dainty 
and often capricious appetite of her little ones. 
The mother must not only look to the ae 
fication of her children’s palates; she likes 
also to satisfy the eye, if she can, with an 
appetising ap of the food presented to 
her little ones. Then there is the question of 
time and economy involved in the preparation of 
dainty dishes for sometimes petulant palates. 
No food can satisfy the mother’s heart, in all 
these respects, better than Chivers’ Jellies. The 

are flavoured with the rich, ripe juices of fres. 

in silver-lined 


has in oot bad elliesa dainty, nourishing food 


uiring but little trouble in preparation; 
arrays ready to hand, and always good alike. 


ee J aa 
avours :—Lemon, Oran 9 Ww ’ = 
berry, Pine Apple, &c. They are aig beati 
Grocers and Stores, in Packets, and if you 
haven’t yet tried them, please do so at once. 
Half-pints, 2d.! pints, 44d.; quarts, 8d. 
Messrs. Chivers & Sons, Fruit Farm Factory, 
Histon, Cambridge, will send you free sample 
if you address a post-card to them. 


THE misery of human life is made up of large 
masses, each separated from the other by cer- 
tain intervals. One year the death of a child ; 

ears after, a failure in trade; after another 
onger or shorter interval, a daughter may have 
married unhappily—in all but the singularly 
unfortunate, the integral parts that compose 


_ the sum total of the unhappiness of a man’s 


life are easily counted and distinctly remem- 
bered. The happiness of life, on the contrary, 
is made up of minute fractions ; the little soon- 
forgotten charities of a kiss, a smile,a kind 
look, a heartfelt compliment in the disguise of 
playful raillery, and the countless other infini- 
tesimals of pleasurable thought and genial 
feeling.— Coleridge. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COLUEGE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 
HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, 

VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


The course extends over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 
good openings nb re teachers, who, after 
training, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The College is situated in Worcestershire, six 
miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
‘The Leasowes,” having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as & means of Health 
and Physical Culture. 

Students sre admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss Anstey, 
‘The Leasowes,’ 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


ae | re EPs 


aw, a Sy Pe 


.-into the sitting-room. 
‘vindictive woman, she was not contented with 
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Current Netvs 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Waat Lisets a Woman?—An authentic 
Countess, with a yap a title, has obtained 
rather heavy damages from a lively Parisian 
newepepe which, misled by her vocal and 
equestrian abilities combined, had ranked her 
in a category to which she did not belong. 
The lady has a really good voice, and sang 
recently at a charity concert. Being also an 
accomplished horsewoman, she gave some 
specimens of her skill as an amateur circus 
rider at a certain place of entertainment, and 
hence she was set down in the “ high life” 
chronicles as a grey om beauty. The news- 
paper in which the Countess was misrepre- 
sented had to pay £200 damages and a small 


fine. 
* s & 


‘fue Longevity or Spanish Nuns.— The 
Spanish Minister of Justice has sent a circular 
to all the bishops of Spain, calling their atten- 
tion to a fact which he appears to remark. 
able, namely, the extraordinary longevity of the 
nuns in the convents of Spain. Does the 
Minister propose to ask the bishops to put 
down this habit of long living which these 
cloistered ladies have got into, for fear it should 
induce large numbers of women to follow their 
example, and thus lead to the depopulation of 
Spain ? Or is he simply inviting the bishops to 
discover and reveal to him the secret at the 
nuns’ longevity ?— British Medical Journal. 


* * * 


Lockine a WIFE ouT oF Doors IN AMERICA.— 


The rights of woman to do as she pleases, in 


defiance of her husband, in the matter of 
returning home in the small hours of the 


morning, have just been successfully upheld 
by a matron residing in Newark, America. 


home at past two o’clock in the morning, she 
was ae disgusted to find that her husband 
had bol 


and barred the street-door, adding 


to his ignominy by refusing to open it to her 
furious bell-ringing. Finally, we read, she 
commenced an attack upon the door with 
fists and feet. This brought her husband 
to the window with the laconic remark, 
“No wives admitted after two a.m.” 
The poor man perhaps imagined he would 
remain master of the _ situation; but 
if so, he was speedily undeceived. His 
behaviour fairly exasperated the lady, who went 
to seek the assistance of the police, the upshot 
being that by means of a hea 
was broken open, and, escorted by a constable, 
this outraged wife made a triumphant entry 
Being, presumably, a 


this victory. After telling her lord and master 
her candid opinion of him, she had him arrested, 
we read, and marched up to the lock-up. Next 
morning the culprit was brought up before the 
magistrates, who fined him three dollars, and 
laid down the law for his future guidance:—“‘If a 
man comes home after two a.m.,” observed the 
magistrate, ‘his wife must admit him; and, if 
she refuse, he is clearly entitled to effect an 
entrance to his house. The same right belongs 
to the wife, and husbands who deny latch-key 
privileges must be punished.— The Standard. 


* * * 


Locxine A WIFE out oF Doors In ENGLAND. 
—Our contemporary who is so facetious about 
the American law on the right of a husband to 
keep his wife out of her home at his pleasure, 
will probably prefer the attitude enforced on 
English wives in a like case. What it leads to 
was told in the Paddington Coroner’s Court on 
December 21st as follows:—Dr. G. Danford 
Thomas held an inquest on the body of Ethel 
Louise Crapper, the three-year-old daughter of 
a labourer, of Clarendon-street, Paddington, 
who was found on Sunday floating in the 
Regent’s Canal. Joseph Crapper said he last 
saw his wife on Tuesday, the 6th inst., when 
she left home with the deceased. He had no 
knowledge of her whereabouts, and supposed 
that she had jumped with her child into the 


The 
lady in question, it is gathered from the New 
York papers, belonged to a club, and, returning 


axe the door 
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canal. She had been troubled because of the 


death of her mother, and because he had been | th 


long out of work. On Saturda t, the 8rd 

i , ad Aa locked her 
-” She herself went out 
The Coroner: To keep you, 
in fact? Witness: Yes. He added that 
he left home on Tuesday, the 
inst., in the mo His wife 
said: “You will me in the 
when you come back.” He replied, ‘I hope 
you will think better of it.” They had a 
quarrel in the morning. The Coroner: And 
you have a suspicion that she herself may be in 
the water ? itness: Yes. Mrs. Margaret 
Hicks, a neighbour of Mrs. C the 
latter thought her husband might get work if 
he would do it. On Tuesday morning, the 6th 
inst., Mrs. Crapper said she would drown her. 
self, and produced an envelope on which she 
had written: ‘“ Louise L. Crapper and child, 
46, Clarendon-street. Through my husband.” 
Witness said, ‘Don’t be foolish.” The 
Coroner said the circumstances clearly pointed 
to the mother having jum 
with her child. If she did so, or threw her 
child into the water, she was guilty of murder. 
The jury then returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against the mother, adding that they 
were of opinion that when she committed the 
deed she was of unsound mind. 

* * & ; 

Ts an ENGLIsH Husband OBLIGED To SuPPpoRT 
HIs Wire ?—We see how Mr. and Mrs. Crapper 
regarded this theoretical right of the English 
wife to maintenance. Another instance is 
supplied by the following report of a sad 
case :—The wife of George Augustus Hamilton 
Chichester, Baron Fisherwick and Marquis of 
Donegall,” has found her way to the Islington 
Workhouse Infirmary. It is, of course, the 
exception rather than the rule for workhouses 
to receive people with titles, but we are all 
liable to this common fate, and, taking into 
consideration the circumstances of the family, 
it is not surprising that the Marchioness of 
Donegall should seek refuge in the only estab. 
lishment which now provides ‘old-age pen- 
sions.” It is no secret that the Marchioness 
has long been separated from her husband. 
She was his second wife, and was married in 
1865, after the previous marriage of the Marquis 
had been declared void. She left him, it appears, 
about 25 years ago, for some time received ali- 
mony, and nine years back instituted a suit for 
judicial separation. Subsequent applications in 
the police-court for a maintenance order proved 
fruitless, the magistrate before whom the case 
was brought deciding that a wife who had left 
her husband so long ago had no remedy. On 
inquiry at the infirmary, it was learnt that 
on Tuesday morning, December 21st, about two 
o’clock, a lady was driven up in a cab and 
admitted into one of the wards. She gave her 
name as it appears in the Cowrt Guide, and 
her age at 53. No address was forthcoming. 
The officials say that she was miserably aicased - 
and apparently in a condition of destitution. 
She stated that she had presented herself 
previously at the Great Northern Hospital in 
the Holloway-road, whence she had been sent 
to the infirmary. The doctors hope thatin a 
few days she may be moved, as she is not 
suffering from any specific disease, but only 
from extreme debility. 

* * * 

Waat Boys Can Do Best.—In responding 
to a vote of thanks for distributing the prizes 
at the William Ellis School, Gospel Oak, and 
referring to her very hearty reception, Dr. 
Sophie Bryant said that boys could do one 
thing better than girls, and asked what that 
was. One of the boys of the school choir held 
up his hand without hesitation, and replied : 
‘‘Play football.”” Mrs. Bryant admitted that 
this was true, but explained that she meant 
give a cheer, and the school thereupon gave 
three hearty hurrahs for Mrs. Bryant, with, at 
her suggestion, three more for Mr. E. B. 
Cumberland, the head master. 

a ee. 


FUNERAL OF A Leeps PHILANTHROPIST.—The 


remains of Miss Emma Frost, of 3, Fallowfield- 
terrace Leeds, were interred on December 20th J : 
at the Burmantofts Cemetery. Miss Frost was | of eating first will be jealously guarded 


d into the water b 


that th mth h leading 
e oro 

James’s Church fy the Burmantofts Cemetery 

was lined almost the whole 

people anxious, in a humble 

their appreciation of the deceased 


ut 
efi 


work, Rev. David the vicar of St. 
James's, with which church Frost has for 
several been associated, conducted the 
corrios: the oer Rowe, of _ 
eadingle: reading 
lesson. a goal mourners were Mr. 


H 
F 
| 
3 
rE 


nephew. Many wreaths were sent. M: 
services were conducted in St. James’s Church 
on Sunday last. : 


smile. But the celebration of the first anni- 
versary has changed all that. Of course, the 
idea which brought about the inception of La 
Fronde was the cause of women’s rights and 
freedom; but that was never made the sole 
text of the journal, which —— only 
from the other Paris papers in 

from the vitu m which is a chief char. 
acteristic of 


* * &* 

LepBuRY: TeMPRRANCE CONFERENCE. — In 
connection with a conference recently held at 
Ledbury, the Rev. C. Wilson complained that 
although there were nearly 400 es in 
Hereford County, there were only 20 Bands of 
Hope. On the same occasion Lady Elizabeth 
Biddulph advocated both direct and indirect 


methods to reduce drinking. A successful 
effort was made at the m to raise money 
for dealing with the slums of the town. Ata 
meeting held in the evening, Mrs. Goodman 
(Southampton) and Mr. W. Bingham (London) 
gave able addresses, under the presidency of 
Lady Elizabeth Biddulph. 


x * 
Tue Are-Suip as A NULLIFIER oF WaR.— 
We may say, then, that the invention of a suc- 
cessful air-ship would cause an entire revolution 
in the art of war more stupendous than that 
caused by any invention since that of gun- 
powder, and even surpassing that, since it only 
increased the distance between the lines of the 
combatants, while the principles of attack and 
defence, strategy and supply, remained un- 
changed, or were only slowly modified. A 
flying machine, however, will nullify strategy, 
make vital changes in the principles of attack 
and defence, diminish the importance of navies 
and sea-coast fortifications, and by bringing the 
theatre of operations to the doors of palaces 
and legislatures, render speedy settlement of 
national grievances imperative-—From ‘ The 
Influence of the Air-Ship on War,” by Lieut. 
J. K. Cree, U.8.A., in North American Review 
for January. : . 


Tue EasteRN Hussanp’s Privitece.—Much 


-has been written by European sojourners 


in Burma about the freedom and _hap- 
iness of the Burman woman. It appears, 
owever, that one remarkable trace of 
her original subjection survives in a cus- 
tom with which we are only too familiar in 
India. It isnot a little curious that Burmese 
custom should allow women a freedom and 
universal equality with men in every phase of 
social life and intercourse save in the matter of 
eating. Even when husband and wife are alone 
together he satisfies his appetite before she 
touches a morsel ; it is the single discoverable 
suggestion of her inferiority. e suppose the 
pleasure of eating is a pleasure which an 
animal values the most, and when all other 
privileges are readily parted with, the privilege 
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poy ae wm " SPECIAL. piiwr SAFETY PHOSPHORUS, 


oM ATC el ES — | ano ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


a MDE ONLY At FAIRFIELD WORKS. BOW, LONDON, B. -+ TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


% A Nw Bey wie “ane rere hive ; , ; : : 
Bie Me | MANUFACTURE. 
“ TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E.,&c. 


Cia Loan ted @oe OD 


276 Gold Medals, &c. 
ae. Tast tires words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. — 


“e—Pure—Concentrated. 


f | My Ideal ot Perfection.” — ‘‘No Better Food.”’ 


7 ee: » Ey FETs? ee ee ne ce ee a 
¥ 1 ean ARR GABE ei pe fen ean gs ae rte aR P ap ee PAPER ” Wane i 0 gets 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


E PPSs's 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


CONSISTING OF 


= Nomaro ALTON 


FREE | FROM. 
€"ALCOHOL 


‘A REMARKABLE TONIC. 


eneeenny Bhd TAKE. 


Highly recommended in Cases of GENERAL 

savy ee tae &c. — | 
during Convalescence, after § NFLUE 
OTHER ea tee ILLN 

Post Free, 4e. oa.) 3 Half 

3 of, of all Chemists and Patent 


PROSPECTUS Post Free on application. 


‘F, WRIGHT, MUNDY & ©O., 
MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


P| .| THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 
87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 
pan. Goods intended for Health and. Progress 
are kept. Food isang re Bygos Closhing, 
Ho 1d Requisites, Literature, do. Price 
tee « on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 


WEARING KNITTING 


AIVTING MACHINE Co. Ltd. 
: 48, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 
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